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" Then you can give me no reference ex- 
cept yourself ? " 

** None whatever. Isn't that enough ? " 

"Oh, of course it's enough^' said Mrs. Blair, 
** but then, you see, you are going off to the 
ends of the earth as soon as you are married, 
and I should have no one to complain to, in 
case Louie's chaperon should prove to be un- 
satisfactory." 

" But she will not," said the bride-elect, 
who had stolen the few moments necessary 
for this conference out of a sort of cyclone of 
wedding preparations, and who, politely, but 
very plainly, manifested her desire to be brief. 
" You may take my word for it that you will 
not want to complain. I tell you she is per- 
fection as a chaperon, and as she was mine for 
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a year, and you profess to have faith in my 
opinion and judgment — ^what more do you 
want ? " 

** Oh, of course that is enough, really," said 
Mrs. Blair, ** but I can't see why you are so 
sure that she will give no account of herself, 
and will not be able to refer to any one but 
you. Being English and all that, and quite 
out of the range of my knowledge and expe- 
rience, it seems to me I am hardly doing my 
duty by Louie Wendell if I don't satisfy my- 
self wholly as to the woman who is to be so 
intimately associated with her." 

** Quite true ! " said Elinor Dexter, rising to 
her feet, **and unless what I have told you 
does satisfy you, you must look elsewhere. 
Tm awfully sorry not to be able to give you 
more time this morning, my dear Mrs. Blair, 
but, with a dressmaker, a maid, and several ex- 
cited relations waiting to consult me about 
various vital matters, I am obliged to leave 
you. I can only repeat what I have already 
said — that Mrs. Bertrand is the most ideal of 
chaperons — a thorough lady, a good and 
lovely woman, and one of the most delightful, 
as well as improving companions that a young 
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gill cottid poCTbiT EcET^ Mx -iar TrxKb^r 
confided rae to her. Gm renri tnT<eI abroad, 
with p«fect confitfaice. md wr&fa, I w-js sum- 
moned home, on acco mii of her -Unless. I tried 
to indace Mis. Beitrmd to come with me and 
to make my home her own. I have long 
looked upon her as my deroced friend, and 1 
can say no mcve than what that implies." 

A few moments later Mrs Blair took leave, 
as satisfied as so exactii^ a woman could ever 
be. Miss Dexter was to cable for Mrs Ber- 
trand at once, but with the understanding that 
she was to come to her at first, and remain 
her guest until after her wedding, an arrange- 
ment as to which the bride-elect was im- 
perious. 

Louise Wendell was, at eighteen, unusually 
alone in the world, her nearest relative beiu^ 
her father's mother, an old woman who had 
spent her U£e in a small rural community very 
unlike the world in which her granddaughter's 
lot ms cast Old Mrs. Wendell had rccirnlly 
come to make her home with Louie, but was, 
of course, utterly unequal to the task of talt- 
^in^cr into society, so this duly dcvi)lvi-.l 
W^r' W)n Mis. Blair, who was the sister of 
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the young girl's mother. She, however, had 
home duties, and an irritable and tyrannical 
husband, and it was obvious that some one 
was needed to chaperon Miss Wendell at 
home and to be a companion for her. The 
selection and engagement of this person was 
a duty which naturally fell upon Mrs. Blair. 
This lady, though inherently hard to please, 
had settled the matter with far more decision 
and promptness than was usual to her, for 
the reason that, if there was an opinion to 
which she deferred, with an almost slavish 
conformity, it was that of Elinor Dexter. 
The latter was not only one of the most 
prominent and important girls in society, with 
immense social vogue and influence, but she 
was also about to make a marriage which 
would give her, as a married woman, a posi- 
tion which the somewhat sycophantic soul of 
Mrs. Blair regarded almost with reverence. 
There was but one difficulty which she fore- 
saw, and that was the fear that a paid cha- 
peron, who was on terms of friendship with 
Miss Dexter, might possibly give herself airs. 
She reflected, however, that Miss Dexter 
would, by that time, be Mrs. Egerton King 
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and well on her way to the East, and so she 
was content. 

As for Louie herself, no girl could have 
been more amiable and easy to please. She 
loved her grandmother, and she even loved 
her somewhat unlovely Aunt Caroline, but to 
tell the truth, the love of Louie was no very 
great tribute, as she loved pretty much every 
one. As for Miss Dexter, Louie did not 
know her very well, being so much younger, 
but most of the debutantes had Elinor Dexter 
held up before them as a being to be recog- 
nized as worthy of worship, if imitation were 
impossible. Louie thought her magnificent, 
beyond expression, and when she heard that 
her new chaperon was spoken of by Miss 
Dexter as her friend, she felt somewhat over- 
awed, but, at the same time, consciously flat- 
tered and delighted. 

There could scarcely have been a stronger 
contrast than that which existed between Miss 
Wendell's two near relatives. Her grand- 
mother, little, timid, ignorant, deprecating and 
anxious for every one to know that she was 
insignificant and not to be considered, so 
that, in that way, she might escape worry and 
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shirk responsibility — and her aunt, showy, 
fashionable, self-assertive, lording it over 
every one, except those v^hom she felt to be 
in a position for her to subserve, in v^hich 
cases she was astoundingly humble. Mrs. 
Wendell she regarded with a scarcely con- 
cealed contempt, and, as far as possible, 
ignored her altogether — a course which made 
the little old lady deeply grateful, for to 
have been noticed by Mrs. Blair would have 
made a demand upon her forces to which she 
felt herself quite unequal. 

Louie, in the ardor of her anticipation of 
the arrival of her chaperon, occupied herself 
in beautifying and making comfortable one 
of the best rooms in the house for her use. 
It opened into her own little morning-room, 
and on the other side of this was her bed- 
room. Nothing would do but the ex- 
pected lady's room must have new curtains 
and hangings, and when these had been de- 
cided on she found that the wall-paper did 
not harmonize, and so this must be torn down 
and a new design put up. She threw herself 
into the task with enthusiasm and directed, 
and even helped her maid in the sewing on of 
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curtain rings and such things, a proceeding 
which pleased her little grandmother as much 
as the extravagance of all this expenditure 
shocked her. For the keynote to so much of 
character and individuality as the dear little 
old lady possessed was economy. She was a 
being incapable of enjoying luxury, because 
it could only exist at the expense of what 
was a still dearer indulgence to her — ^that of 
saving. This trait had no element of selfish- 
ness in it, for she had no wants to indulge — 
indeed her greatest trial now consisted in 
being compelled to conform to a luxury 
which she would so far rather have done 
without. It simply pained her to see money 
spent in what she regarded as superfluities, 
and in her eyes anything that went beyond 
necessity was a superfluity. The quaint old 
lady looked on deprecatingly at the ruthless 
manner in which her impetuous grand- 
child was having handsome and perfectly 
good curtains pulled down and carried to the 
garret, and new ones, which seemed no better 
at all, put in their place. She stood on the 
threshold, half dreading to be noticed by the 
workmen, and peered into the room, with 
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a look that was half wonder and half fright. 
For, to tell the truth, such a wanton waste as 
this had an element of terror in it for her. 

" What's the matter, grandmamma ? " said 
Louie, catching the expression of her face. 
" Come in and see the lovely new curtains. 
Isn't this dull gray-blue a delicious color? 
Do take those hideous red things out, Hes- 
ter. They ruin the effect," and before her 
maid could carry out the order, she had bun- 
dled up a pair of the rejected curtains in a 
confused mass, and, alternately shoving and 
kicking it, got it out of the room. 

**0, don't! don't!" protested poor little 
grandmamma, her face quite tragic with re- 
gret. 

She would have gone to fold them neatly, 
but that Louie caught her arm and drew her 
into the room, saying : 

** O, never mind those old things. Hester 
will carry them off somewhere, presently. 
You come in here, grandmamma, and help to 
tack these new ones. I am simply dying to 
see them at the windows." 

"Yes, yes," said the old lady, delightedly, 
**let me go and get my work-basket." 
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"Hester can get it Go, Hester! You 
wofCt learn to be waited on, grandmamma — 
that's the only fault Fve got to find with 
you/' said Louie, as her grandmother sat 
down and Hester disappeared. 

"Fm delighted to see you sewing, child," 
said the old lady, **and I'm always s8 glad to 
help you in any work. We could have easily 
made these curtains ourselves, and saved that 
much." 

**Of course we could, but why should 
we?" said Louie. **It's much better to pay 
some one else to do it. I wouldn't be 
doing this now, except that I can't bear to 
wait." 

** My dear, what a beautiful thimble you've 
got on ! — but oughtn't you to have a com- 
moner one, for every day ? Gold is very soft, 
and you may wear holes in that." 

"Not likely!" said Louie, laughing; "I 
don't need a Sunday thimble, anyway, as I 
don't sew on Sunday — strange as it may 
seem, considering my other wickednesses ! 
And I really don't think I sew enough, 
even on week-days, to wear holes in my 
thimble ! " 



II 



The marriage of Miss Dexter to Mr. 
Egerton King was an event which made a 
sensation in society even at the outset of an 
unusually brilliant season. The bride-elect 
was, of course, absorbed in preparations and 
important functions, and it proved impossible 
for Mrs. Blair to secure an interview with 
her. She had, therefore, to content herself 
with the tidings conveyed in a note to the 
effect that Mrs. Bertrand had cabled that she 
would accept the position, and would enter 
upon her new duties immediately after the 
wedding. Miss Dexter added that she would, 
until that time, claim her friend's society, but 
that she hoped Mrs. Blair would call. 

Mrs. Blair accordingly did call, not only 
once but twice. On both of these occasions, 
however, she was told that Mrs. Bertrand was 
out — once with Miss Dexter, and again driv- 
ing with Mr. King. The latter announce- 
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ment rather disconcerted the visitor, and she 
came away saying to herself that she hoped 
the new chaperon would not have her head 
turned by all this notice taken of her by 
Elinor Dexter, and might not prove trouble- 
some by expecting to go into society, a thing 
which she must make her understand was not 
to be thought of for a moment. Louie also 
must be warned about this, for she was as im- 
pulsive as Miss Dexter, though not, Mrs. 
Blair reflected with satisfaction, of such a 
bold and determined cast of mind, and could 
more easily be conformed to rule. She re- 
solved to speak to Louie at once on the sub- 
ject of keeping the new chaperon in her 
place and also to get Mr. Jerome to speak to 
her. Mr. Jerome was Louie's guardian and 
cousin on her mother's side — a brilliant and 
busy lawyer, who was, however, never too 
much occupied to take a warm interest in the 
affairs of his ward, of whom he was genuinely 
fond. 

In course of time, Louie also received a 
note from Miss Dexter. It came only two 
days before the wedding, and it invited her to 
come next afternoon to tea and meet Mrs. 
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Bertrand. The note was charming. It had 
just that mixture of equality and superiority 
which appealed to Louie. She was pleased 
with the familiarity of it, and at Miss Dex- 
ter's calling her ** Dear Louie," and she was 
also pleased at the slight tone of de haut en 
bas in which Miss Dexter told her of what a 
privileged girl she was to have secured the 
companionship of such a woman as Mrs. Ber- 
trand, and gave her some hints as to how to 
take her. Louie was in a flutter of delight 
as she told her girl friends of her invita- 
tion. To be asked to take tea with Miss 
Dexter, on the day before her wedding, 
gave her at once a great importance in their 
eyes. 

When Louie's carriage stopped before the 
Dexters' handsome house there were florists' 
carts and delivery wagons blocking up the 
way, and when she entered the great hall 
there, also, were interesting signs of the 
preparations for the event of the mor- 
row. It was all the more agreeable, in con- 
nection with this, to be conducted through 
the more public parts of the house to Miss 
Dexter's own small sitting-room up-stairs. 
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The servant opened the door and announced 
her, and then withdrew. 

Entering the room, Louie found that there 
was but one person in it, a slender figure, 
seated at a table, writing. As this figure rose 
and came toward her the girl got an impres- 
sion of a very graceful outline dressed in a 
soft tea-gown of shades of purple which sug- 
gested violets. The odor of the same flower, 
from a small bunch at her throat, heightened 
the impression which the face of this woman, 
when she saw it, did not disturb. There was 
a look of frailness in her, despite a very ex- 
quisite complexion, which was clear white, 
and without color, except in the red lips, 
which were rather full in their modelling. 
Her hair was reddish and very thick, parted 
smoothly and waving backward from the 
temples and brow. She was of medium height 
and quite slender, but her wrists, which were 
bare, were beautifully round, as was also her 
white throat, above the lace of her gown. 

"This is Miss Wendell ?" she said, with an 
agreeable mingling of tentativeness and self- 
possession in her manner. ** I am your new 
chaperon, Mrs. Bertrand." 
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She oflfered her hand, which Louie quickly 
took, her heart bounding with pleasure at the 
quite unexpected charm of appearance in her 
new acquaintance. Only she did wish that she 
would call her Louie, instead of Miss Wendell ! 

" Will you sit down here and let us talk a 
little?" said Mrs. Bertrand. "Miss Dexter 
is purposely leaving us alone, to make ac- 
quaintance. " 

She spoke with a clear, distinct, and some- 
what foreign-sounding utterance, and in a 
beautiful deep English voice. Even in these 
few words, Louie recognized that charm in 
her, and in the many more which followed 
the impression deepened. She was simply 
dressed, and had about her no ornament nor 
jewel of any kind. The hands and wrists 
were devoid of such, and so were throat 
and ears, but the details of her toilette were 
all fine and finished. Louie noticed the text- 
ure of the little handkerchief on her lap, and 
also the shape and quality of her slippers, and 
in all about her there was such an air of ac- 
customedness to what was rich that she could 
not recognize the possibility of paying her a 
salary for her services. 
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They sat and talked together until Miss 
Dexter came in. She looked imposing and 
handsome, almost too much so, Louie 
thought, contrasted with the supple grace 
and fineness of the other. All the same, she 
was very charming — ^kissed Louie and called 
her by her name, and was altogether most 
flattering in her familiarity. Tea was brought 
in and candles lighted, and in their tender 
glow Louie thought her new acquaintance 
distinctly beautiful, instead of merely charm- 
ing and lovely, as she had thought her before. 
In a few moments there was a tap at the 
door, which opened to admit Mr. Egerton 
King, who, however, checked the familiar 
smile on his lips as he saw that there was a 
stranger present. Miss Dexter introduced 
Louie and then gave him an easy left hand 
on which his diamond shone, as she used the 
right one in pouring tea. Then the young 
man walked round to where Mrs. Bertrand 
sat and shook hands with her with a manner 
so friendly that Louie divined a feeling of 
real aflfectionateness between them. 

" You entered upon a function that was in 
progress," said Miss Dexter, as Mr. King sat 
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down near her. "Violet has been under 
inspection by her new missis." 

** On the contrary, I am to be the missis," 
Mrs. Bertrand began, when Miss Dexter in- 
terrupted her by saying : 

** You must know, Louie, that it is against 
my indignant protest that Violet continues 
this thing of accepting situations. It makes 
me hot whenever I think of it, but she's stub- 
born, ril give you that light on her char- 
acter. I wanted her to live with me, and 
even Egerton, who rebelled at the idea at 
first, has done his best to persuade her, since 
he has known her, but all to no avail. She 
is bent upon this absurd idea of being inde- 
pendent, and since she is so I am glad that 
you are to be the profiter by it." 

** Yes, I must say I consider you both un- 
reasonable and obstinate, Violet," said Mr. 
King, "but I live in hopes that you will 
repent, and come to us yet. In the mean- 
time Miss Wendell will take the best care 
of you, I am sure." 

" You forget," said Mrs. Bertrand laughing, 
" that it is my part to take care of Miss Wen- 
dell. Things are becoming mixed, and it's a 
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good thing, I think, that in two more days I 
shall get out of these unnatural conditions 
and into my own place." 

Somehow Louie felt quite hurt. There 
seemed to be an implication that, once with 
her, in a salaried position she would not re- 
ceive nor expect the friendliness and kindness 
which she had here, and Louie, who already 
loved her, looked at her reproachfully. She 
was not conscious that her eyes had that ex- 
pression until Mr. King said : 

"Your own place is sure to be a pleasant 
place with this young lady — there can be no 
doubt of that," and Mrs. Bertrand said 
promptly : 

" I have not a qualm, I assure you, now 
that I have seen Miss Wendell." 

** Louie's a little dear," said Miss Dexter, 
"in fact, I find her, on better acquaintance, 
almost too much so for my satisfaction. I 
am afraid Violet will never want to leave 
her." 

** Some one will probably spare Violet the 
pains of doing so," said Mr. King, " by carry- 
ing Miss Wendell away." 

"Ah, that is what I look forward to al- 
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ways," said Mrs. Bertrand, **and another man 
so situated is not going to show your gener- 
osity, Egerton. So I shall be spared in the 
future the pain I have had in saying no to 
you and Elinor now." 

Louise sat and listened to all this, delighted 
and amazed. How sweet, how warm-hearted, 
how unworldly it all seemed, and she had al- 
ways supposed these people — ^the Kings and 
the Dexters — ^to be the very highest exponents 
of the spirit of worldliness ! It was so sweet 
and pleasant here that she hated to go away, 
but she felt that her presence might, at this 
important and significant time, be inconven- 
ient, so she handed Mr. King her tea-cup and 
rose to take leave. She said a few shy words 
of congratulation to Miss Dexter on the event 
of to-morrow, ending with : ** I do hope 
you'll be very, very happy." 

" Bless you, child, Tm that already ! It 
began some time ago." 

" Yes, I don't think we feel that we are ex- 
perimenting," said Mr. King. **We knew 
each other a long time, and tested each other 
thoroughly. That is the solid preparation for 
happiness in marriage." 
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Louie saw Miss Dexter glance quickly at 
Mrs. Bertrand as these words were spoken, 
and she noticed the latter turn away, as if she 
avoided meeting her gaze. For the first time 
it occurred to her that there might be some 
mystery about Mrs. Bertrand's marriage, and 
this idea made her manner all the sweeter 
when she gave her hand to her chaperon at 
parting, and said : 

" I don't know what I have done to de- 
serve you, Mrs. Bertrand, but I am very 
grateful for you, all the same. I can't expect 
to make you happy, as Miss Dexter and Mr. 
King could have done, but I will do my best 
— ^and I can promise you that I will love you." 

To this Mrs. Bertrand responded so charm- 
ingly that the young girl drove homeward in 
a state of ecstasy. 



Ill 



At the time of Miss Dexter's wedding 
Louise Wendell had not made her formal en- 
trance into society, but the bride had specially 
requested her to come, and Mrs. Blair was 
well pleased to show off her pretty niece at 
such a gathering of the notables of the world 
of fashion. It was an hour of great impor- 
tance to Louie, and as she sat under her aunt's 
magnificent wing in the crowded church she 
felt happily conscious of having a nearer rela- 
tion to the present event than had those about 
her. She was eager to see the bride, but even 
she was second in interest — to Louie, at least 
— ^to the bride's friend, for whose advent 
she now looked anxiously. The church was 
so full that the only vacant seats remain- 
ing were those reserved for the immediate 
friends and family of the bride and bride- 
groom. And now, with a beating heart, she 
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saw the ushers preceding a little knot of 
people up the aisle to admit them to these 
seats. 

**Mr. and Mrs. George Dexter, Mr. and 
Mrs. Howe, Mr. and Mrs. Worthington, 
Frank Dexter," whispered Mrs. Blair, ticking 
them off to Louie, ** and who in the world is 
that?" 

She put up her tortoise-shell lorgnette and 
levelled it, with bold curiosity, at Frank Dex- 
ter's companion — a svelte figure, in a very dis- 
tinguished costume of gray velvet, fitting her 
like a sheath, with no trimming but a little 
band of feathers at throat and wrists, and no 
profusion of drapery except in the large 
sleeves, the massed folds of which threw out 
more distinctly the smooth perfection of the 
body, between them. A small bonnet of vio- 
lets completed the costume, a delicate veil 
being drawn over the clear-skinned, marvel- 
lously fair face and over a portion of the sor- 
rel-colored hair at each side, dimming its 
brightness there only to throw it out more 
exquisitely where above her lovely throat it 
glowed like burnished copper. A bunch of 
fresh violets at her throat threw around her a 
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little atmosphere of delicate odor as she 
passed up the aisle. 

**Who can she be? I never saw anything 
quite so chic,'' said Mrs. Blair, and Louie an- 
swered, demurely : 

" She is Mrs. Bertrand." 

"Mrs. Bertrand ! " exclaimed her aunt with 
something like a shock showing itself in her 
face. ** Impossible ! " 

" But it is," said Louie, confidently. " Isn't 
she lovely ? " 

** H'm !" returned Mrs. Blair, with a little 
sniflf of dissatisfaction. " I must say she does 
not look at all the person for her place. We 
must see that she does not give herself airs. 
In the first place she's quite too young. She 
looks like a girl." 

** All the better for me," said Louie. ** You 
and grandmamma are really chaperons enough 
for me. What I want is a friend and com- 
panion." 

"What I want for you is a chaperon — a 
person fully qualified to give you the super- 
vision and guidance which I have not the 
time for and your grandmother has not the 
experience and capacity for. This, Elinor 
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Dexter assured me Mrs. Bertrand possessed, 
and Elinor ought to know." 

" I am sure it will be all right, Aunt Caro- 
line," said Louie, soothingly. 

She was watching eagerly the glances of in- 
terest which were being bent from all quarters 
upon the elegant figure in the gray gown and 
violet bonnet, to whom the bride's brother 
was whispering some low sentences with an 
air of marked interest. They were answered 
only by a bow and a grave look, meant evi- 
dently to check him. Mrs. Bertrand was 
very pale and her face looked serious and 
almost cold, in contrast to the feeling written 
there when Louie had seen it last. 

But now the desultory preluding from the 
organ changed into a sonorous burst of full 
chords, and the bishop and clergyman entered 
the chancel, as Egerton King and his brother 
came out and stood waiting. The bridal pro- 
cession came slowly up the aisle, but Louie 
scanned hastily the other faces until her eager 
gaze rested on that of the bride. She was 
grave, white, still as a statue, advancing slowly 
on her father's arm, and while Louie admitted 
in her heart that she looked superb, still, while 
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the congregation were absorbed in examining 
the back of her dress and her veil, the young 
girl's eyes strayed ofT to Mrs. Bertrand and 
rested on her during the whole ceremony. 
She saw the guarded coldness of her expres- 
sion relax and soften, and the eyes which 
rested on her friend before the altar fill with 
tears. She was neetr enough to note that two 
large drops overflowed and fell upon her 
cheeks, and she saw the quiet motion with 
which they were gently absorbed through the 
veil by her crushed handkerchief. She also 
saw the strong effort for self-control which 
followed this act, and that it was not in vain. 
After one swift look upward, as if to free her 
lids and lashes from the heaviness of tears, 
there came a look of restored self-possession 
over the fair face, and by the time the cere- 
mony ended Mrs. Bertrand was entirely com- 
posed and calm. 

When the bride and bridegroom had disap- 
peared down the long aisle, and while the 
congregation kept their places to allow the 
immediate friends and family to follow, there 
could be no doubt in Louie's mind, or in any 
other, that Mrs. Bertrand had now become 
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the chief object of interest. No one knew 
where she came from, though many were able 
to pronounce where her clothes came from, 
and Louie felt quite elated, when in going 
down the aisle the much-discussed lady recog- 
nized her, and gave her a charming smile and 
bow. 

And later, in the crowded rooms where the 
reception was in progress, when the bride and 
bridegroom had been spoken to and while the 
bride's family were being congratulated and 
condoled with by Mrs. Blair, Louie, to her 
great delight, found herself near Mrs. Ber- 
trand, who smiled with genuine pleasure at 
seeing her, and taking her hand said, affection- 
ately : 

" You don't know what a delight it was to 
see your familiar face in all that sea of strange- 
ness. I cannot bear a crowd, and I don't think 
anything less than Elinor's wedding would 
have taken me into one. But isn't this your 
aunt, and will you not introduce me to her ? " 

The familiarity of her manner changed in- 
stantly to formal politeness as she bowed to 
Mrs. Blair, who did not offer her hand. Mrs. 
Bertrand expressed at once her regret at not 
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having seen Mrs. Blair when she called, and 
then asked at what hour the next day it would 
be convenient for Mrs. Blair to receive her. 

At this moment Frank Dexter came up and 
said, earnestly: 

" Do be amiable, Mrs. Bertrand, and let me 
introduce to you some people who are simply 
clamorous for the honor. I know I prom- 
ised " 

**And youVe got to keep your word. 
Please don't distress me by forcing me to 
meet all these strange people. You have in- 
terrupted a talk with Mrs. Blair which is real- 
ly important to me. Please do as I ask. You 
know this is my one appearance in society and 
you did promise to respect my wish." 

The young man shrugged his shoulders, 
raised his eyebrows and disappeared, but in 
the hands which next laid hold of Mrs. Ber- 
trand she did not come off so easily. It was 
the bride herself, who, in a momentary ebb in 
the tide of congratulations, summoned her 
friend peremptorily to her, and introduced her 
to a chosen few whom she well knew would 
soon circulate through the whole of their ac- 
quaintance the fact that Mrs. Bertrand had 
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been introduced by Elinor Dexter King as 
her dearest friend, and was to be treated ac- 
cordingly. After that Louie had little chance 
of a private word with her new friend, for 
people came up and talked and introduced 
others, and whether it was curiosity or not it 
took up the time and attention to which 
Louie would fain have laid claim. 

She soon found, however, that she had af- 
fairs of her own to look after, for people were 
being also introduced to her, and some old 
friends of her mother's talked to her very 
kindly and promised to give her a hearty wel- 
come into society. She was known to be one 
of the promising debutantes of the season, and 
there was, therefore, a good deal of curiosity 
about her, and after the bride and Mrs. Ber- 
trand had been examined and passed upon, 
Louie came in for a good share of notice. 
Perhaps that which was the most marked 
came from Frank Dexter, who lingered about 
her a long while, and to whom Louie talked 
with immense animation, owing to a fact 
which he was, perhaps, unconscious of — 
namely, that the subject of their talk was 
Mrs. Bertrand. 
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** You're in luck, by Jove ! " said young 
Dexter. ** I wish I were going to have her 
for my chaperon! She's a perfect jewel, 
and the entire establishment — Egie King in- 
cluded — are in love with her. Even my 
father, who generally goes slow, has done his 
best to make her throw you over and spend 
the winter with us, but she won't ! She says 
she's a bread-winner and she's put her hand to 
the plough and that sort of thing ! She has 
a history and a mystery, of course. Elinor 
knows all about it, but she's as close as wax. 
We can't get a thing out of her, and The Vio- 
let herself (that's what we all call her — Egie 
King started it) is the sort of person one 
couldn't pump." 

This appellation delighted Louie, and as she 
glanced at the being to whom it belonged she 
got an impression of such coldness and for- 
mality in the manner, and such great reserve 
in the expression with which she was talking 
to a group of people, that she said, abruptly : 

" I think The Violet is purposely shutting 
up now, and holding in both her beauty and 
her fragrance." 

" Oh, she can do it — none better ! " said 
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young Dexter. " * When she won't, she won't, 
and there's an end on't ! ' Elinor thinks now 
that she has forced her into some sort of rela- 
tion with society here, but I rather think she'll 
find herself mistaken. The Violet can draw 
a line as well as any one I know when the 
notion seizes her, and I fancy she means to 
draw it here. So — if my reading of her comes 
true — ^you are likely to have a monopoly. I'm 
coming around, however, to see if you will not 
share it with me. May I ?" 

" Of course you may," said Louie. " You 
know I am coming out this winter and am 
free to receive my friends, with Mrs. Bertrand 
as chaperon." 

"How jolly! And you'll give a poor fam- 
ished fellow a cup of tea now and then ! And 
The Violet will decoct it ! All the fellows in 
town will want to come — ^with such a com- 
bination as that ! When are you going to 
make your formal ddbut, for you are an un- 
folded bud yourself as yet ? " 

"On the eleventh," said Louie, smiling. 
"That's the great day appointed by my aunt," 

" Is it to be at her house or at your own ? " 

" At my aunt's. I'd rather have it at home. 
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except that Fm afraid the commotion would 
scare my poor, dear little grandmother into 
fits." 

** Oh, youVe got a little grandmother, have 
you ? I don't think Fd heard of that. You 
are mighty well chaperoned, it seems to me. 
A sort of double-breasted arrangement." 

"Oh, grandmamma isn't a chaperon," said 
Louie, laughing. '* She's just a little old dear 
for us to love. She wouldn't venture to make 
a suggestion, for the world. She's always lived 
in the country and I think town frightens her." 

" Ah, I can see traces of your country an- 
cestry," he said. " They crop out in spite of 
that Paris gown you're wearing." 

"Where do you see any such traces?" 
Louie asked, pretending to be offended. 

'* Half-way between the brim of that Paris 
hat and the border of that Paris collar, if you 
require me to be exact," said Dexter ; " just 
such roses as those do not bloom in city 
cheeks, even for debutantes / But now Fve 
made you angry. Do forgive me. Personal- 
ities like that are inexcusable, I know, even 
if the provocation was strong." 

Louie, who was blushing adorably, was re- 
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lieved just here to be interrupted. This in- 
terruption was from a no less important source 
than the bride herself, who, just before going 
up to change her dress, took Louie aside, and 
putting both hands on her shoulders said, 
earnestly : 

"Be good to my Violet, Louie. I know 
you will be. She is one of the dearest, truest, 
best of human beings, and she has had a hard 
experience of life from which it is my hope 
that she will react now, with kindness and 
love. If you will take my word and judg- 
ment you can trust her implicitly with any 
trust on earth. God bless you both, dear 
women that you are, and some day I hope to 
see you as happy as I am to-night." 

Her voice was slightly tremulous and seemed 
to warn her to hurry away. She gave Louie 
a hasty kiss on the cheek and allowed herself 
to be carried off, leaving the young girl full 
of tender emotion. 



IV 



Mrs. Bertrand had been for a month in- 
stalled as Miss Wendell's chaperon, and 
already an affectionate friendship was estab- 
lished between them in spite of some strong- 
ly contested differences of opinion. The ba- 
sis of these had been Mrs. Bertrand's reso- 
lute decision to keep out of society and 
Louie's ardent desire that she should go into 
it. The arguments the latter used were 
strong and insistent, but were met with op- 
posing ones as strong. Mrs. Bertrand ac- 
knowledged her obligation to attend Louie in 
all the functions which took place at her own 
house, and to be her escort in driving and 
shopping and on all occasions where she 
would otherwise have been alone, but in such 
cases as she could count upon the chaperon- 
age of her aunt or other friends Mrs. Ber- 
trand positively declined to go — a course 
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which Mrs. Blair declared to be the correct 
and proper one. 

After Miss Dexter's wedding many of that 
young lady's friends had pointedly included 
Mrs. Bertrand in their invitations to Louie, 
and it was her persistence in declining these 
that had so aroused Louie's protest. When 
she found that Mrs. Blair's support was not 
to be secured, Louie promptly appealed to her 
guardian, calling upon him, to his surprise, 
one Sunday afternoon in his beautiful house. 

Pembroke Jerome had been a widower for 
many years. He had married very young, 
and his girlish wife had died within a year of 
the marriage, a blow from which he was sup- 
posed never to have recovered ; for, after trav- 
elling abroad for some years, he had suddenly 
returned, thrown himself ardently into the 
practice of law, established himself in the 
home which had recently become his by in- 
heritance, and although still young, good- 
looking, rich, and eligible in every way, he 
had never been known to pay definite at- 
tention to any woman, in spite of the fact 
that he went into society, more or less, and 
was much admired by women. When he had 
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accepted the guardianship of Louise Wen- 
dell he had done it with real pleasure, for he 
had been attached to her from a child, and, 
indeed, so strongly had this affection mani- 
fested itself that, by many, Louie was looked 
upon as his probable heir. He had no near 
relations, and being a man of strong feeling, 
it was pretty sure that his money would go 
the way his affection pointed. He was still 
too young, however, for any definite conclu- 
sions to be drawn, as it was, of course, always 
possible that he would marry. 

When Louie's victoria stopped at the door, 
and she came in, promptly following the an- 
nouncement of her name, her guardian got 
up to welcome her with great cordiality and 
pleasure, saying, as he threw his cigar into the 
grate and let fall his newspaper : 

**To what am I to attribute the honor of 
this visit ? I hope it's only natural affection, 
and not any trouble that has brought you. 
Sit down." 

** Well," said Louie, taking a seat, "it is a 
sort of trouble that has brought me, but it's 
affection, too, and I'm relying on your affec- 
tion for me to get me out of the trouble." 
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She then proceeded to give an account of 
Mrs. Bertrand's course about declining all in- 
vitations, her own disappointment and regret 
in the matter, and wound up by asking her 
guardian to call in person and remonstrate 
with her chaperon. It happened that he had 
been out West on business nearly ever since 
Mrs. Bertrand's arrival, so as yet he had not 
met her. 

" It does seem rather a hard case," he said, 
indulgently, " when you've taken such a fancy 
to her and like so much to have her with you, 
and other people seem to want her also. But 
why don't you get Mrs. Blair to speak to 
her? She's really the proper person to do 
it." 

"Oh, Aunt Caroline is flat against me. 
She thinks Mrs. Bertrand exactly right, and 
says she knows her place better than I do. 
The fact is. Aunt Caroline has never forgiven 
her for being young and pretty." 

" So she's young and pretty, is she ? " Mr. 
Jerome said. ** Well, to my thinking, those 
are points in her favor." 

** Wait till you see her ! " said Louie, signi- 
ficantly. ** I know your impossible standard, 
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and how you laugh at my enthusiasms, but 
this time they are worth while." 

" Well, to see her is just what I desire. 
Tell me now when it would be convenient for 
you to introduce me." 

'* That's just what Fve come to settle with 
you," said Louie. ** Fm dining to-morrow 
night at the Montgomerys'. She was invited, 
too ; but, as usual, declined. What I want 
you to do is to call upon her while I am out. 
You will have to force your way up to the 
sitting-room, however, as Henry has standing 
orders to excuse her to every one. I want you 
to plead my cause urgently, bringing in a little 
guardianly authority, for you've got to convince 
her that it is her duty, or she'll never do it." 

"Very well, I'll undertake the argument 
and feel confident that I shall win the case. 
I'm to say nothing to her of your suggestions, 
I suppose." 

" Not a word ! By the way, this visit I am 
making to you, I fancy, she might consider 
an occasion for her services. I shall simply 
tell her I've been to see an old friend." 

" Eminently true ! And your old friend 
sincerely thanks you. But must you go ? " 
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Louie had drawn herself upright in her 
seat. As she pulled her veil over her fresh 
young face her guardian looked at her with 
affectionate kindness. 

" So be it," he said ; ** I will come to-mor- 
row evening and use my best powers of argu- 
ment to win your cause." 

The next afternoon Louie denied herself 
to visitors, as she was going out to dinner, 
and she and Mrs. Bertrand and old Mrs. 
Wendell had tea together upstairs. 

" As we are going to be alone," said Louie, 
" do indulge me by laying aside that eternal 
black dress of yours and putting on your pur- 
ple gown — the one I first saw you in. You 
deny me in almost everything, so I think you 
might do this. I want to see you wear it in 
this little green room of mine. I know you 
will look just like a violet on a bank of moss, 
in a nest of green leaves ! " 

Mrs. Bertrand laughed. 

** You are the most ridiculous child ! "she 
said, ** and can devise in your little brain the 
most fantastic ideas ; but, of course, if it will 
please you, FU put on the gown. Elinor de- 
signed and gave it to me, else I never should 
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have possessed so luxurious a thing. I did 
indulge myself in a smart costume for her 
wedding, but I felt it doubtful whether I 
should ever wear it more than once." 

**Oh, well, we will not talk about that 
now!" exclaimed Louie, smilingly. **Go 
and make yourself a violet, and then we'll all 
meet in my sitting-room." 

She had just got into a loose rose-colored 
robe, and brought in her neat little grand- 
mother, all dense black and snowy white as to 
dress and cap, when Mrs. Bertrand, in her 
violet gown, joined them. 

" Here's your moss-bank ! " said Louie, 
leading her to the big chaise longue, covered 
with a texture of soft gray-green, "and here 
are some dark-green pillows for leaves, and 
here," she added, seating her among them, 
** is The Violet ! How I wish you'd let me 
call you by your name ! " 

"Which I won't!" said Mrs. Bertrand, 
laughing. " It's quite enough that I consent 
to call you by yours." 

" I am grateful for that condescension, I 
assure you," said Louie, "but it makes me 
presuming, and I want still more." 
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She had made tea for the others, putting 
one lump of sugar into Mrs. Bertrand's cup 
and none into Mrs. Wendell's, and now she 
began to prepare her own, according to her 
taste. Mrs. Wendell watched her anxiously, 
as she dropped one, and then two, and then 
three lumps into the cup. At the third her 
brow knitted itself into a little frown of pain 
and alarm, as she exclaimed, in a voice half 
stifled with timidity : 

** My dear, do you know how many youVe 
put already ? That makes three ! " 

** And this makes four," said Louie, dropping 
in another. "I've got a sweet tooth, grand- 
mamma, and it will be sugared ! " 

The old lady resigned herself with a smoth- 
ered sigh, and began to sip her tea, its absence 
of sugar seeming to soothe her, until a maid 
came in to replenish the fire. The cup was 
suspended in mid-air, and the anxious look 
returned to the delicate old face, as she saw 
the logs of wood thrown on, with what she 
considered a reckless hand. 

**Tell her that's enough!" she whispered 
to Louie. She was rather in awe of the ser- 
vants herself, but she had to make this effort. 
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** But it isn't enough, grandmamma," said 
Louie, ** I dearly love a big crackling blaze, 
and Harriet knows it." 

The old lady shook her head, as at an un- 
toward generation, and returned to her tea, 
which, as the cup was shallow, had got a good 
deal chilled. Suspecting this, Louie held out 
her hand, saying affectionately : 

** YouVe let your tea get cold, grandmamma. 
Let me pour it out and make you a fresh cup." 

But in this case the old lady was mistress 
of the situation, and holding on tight to her 
cup, drank it to the bottom. Louie and Mrs. 
Bertrand, meantime, had been imbibing the 
aromatic beverage quite freely, and when the 
time came to replenish Mrs. Wendell's cup, 
the pot was found to be almost empty. 

'* I'll draw some more," said Louie, getting 
up to bring a match, but the old lady begged 
and protested. She did not want any more ! 
It was not good for her to drink so much tea, 
she said ; but Louie was fond of her own way 
and said she meant to draw it, whether it was 
drunk or not, and called to the maid to find 
the match-box for her. Seeing the making 
of more tea to be inevitable, the old lady 
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seized upon another opportunity. Hurrying 
to the waste-basket, she got a bit of paper, 
and lighting it at the fire, she brought it over 
to the tea-table, and had the satisfaction of 
lighting the spirit-lamp from it before the 
maid arrived. In that way a match was 
saved ! Then, since the tea was made, and 
Louie had recklessly drawn a great deal, she 
sat down and drank three cups of it, in order 
that it might not be wasted ! 

All this was observed with much amuse- 
ment by the others. 

** Isn't it too funny ?" said Louie, when the 
old lady had gone off to her room. "If she 
were saving for herself, it might look like 
miserliness, but it has not an atom of that 
element in it. It's just that the strongest in- 
stinct of her nature is to save, and she must 
indulge it, at every opportunity. I've spent 
months in trying, by precept and example, to 
teach her something of the art of wasteful- 
ness, but all to no avail ! " 



V 



Mrs. Bertrand, in her violet gown, was 
seated in the corner of the green sofa, feeling 
quite confident of a long evening of quiet sol- 
itude (a not unwelcome prospect to her, in 
spite of her love for her young charge) when 
there came a knock at the door. Supposing 
it to be a servant on some errand she did not 
change her attitude of ease and repose, as she 
gave the permission to enter. 

The door opened and the servant an- 
nounced ** Mr. Jerome," and that gentleman 
followed promptly upon his name. He got a 
swift, but distinct view of the half-recumbent 
figure, nestling among the dark-green pillows, 
before it stood upright, and looked at him, 
with an air of surprise. 

** I beg your pardon, Mrs. Bertrand," he 
said, ** Louie left word that I was to come to 
you here. I am her guardian, as, of course. 
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you know, I have been away, or I should 
have made your acquaintance long ago." 

Mrs. Bertrand gave him her hand, and re- 
sumed her seat, motioning to one near by. 
** Louie did not tell me you were coming, or 
even that she had seen you," Violet said, ** but 
it does not matter. I am delighted at the 
opportunity of having some talk with you 
about her. I have been wishing for it and I 
am in hopes you are going to enlighten me 
as to my duties ; for, so far, I have done 
nothing but enjoy the companionship of a 
thoroughly delightful girl — and be made 
much of and made comfortable." 

" Those are your duties," Mr. Jerome said, 
" but I have had complaints made to me that 
you are not altogether satisfactory in your dis- 
charge of them." 

He smiled as he said this, and as he looked 
full in his companion's face she returned his 
smile. The talk had begun with interest on 
both sides, but this did not prevent the fact 
that each was furtively, though deliberately, 
scrutinizing the other. 

Mr. Jerome was accustomed to Louie's 
enthusiastic language and he had, therefore. 
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attached little importance to her assurances that 
her new chaperon was young and charming, 
and even granting that this might prove so, 
he was accustomed to these qualities, and in- 
deed to having them exhibited for his especial 
delectation, for he was not far from the pos- 
session of the first attribute himself, and no 
one denied him the second. He was also dis- 
tinguished, well-bom, and very rich. So fe- 
male charms in plenty were displayed, with de- 
liberate design, before his eyes, by the mothers 
of lovely daughters, and not infrequently by 
the daughters themselves, and he had come to 
consider himself case-hardened. Here, how- 
ever, was something that he recognized as dif- 
ferent from anything that he had met with 
before. 

The woman opposite him sat in an attitude 
of perfect grace, the folds of her soft loose 
gown suggesting, rather than displaying, the 
outlines of a figure which seemed all loveli- 
ness. The smooth ripples of her peculiarly 
beautiful hair — ^too light for auburn, too dark 
for gold, too delicately lustrous to be accu- 
rately described as red — ^were parted in a dis- 
tinct line, and brushed backward from the 
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brow and temples, bordering the milk-white 
skin, with definite little points, more beauti- 
ful and becoming than any effort of art could 
possibly have been. Jerome was a man to 
study details and he took in every item now 
— ^the dark auburn tints of the definite eye- 
brows and long lashes, and even decided that 
the color of her eyes was distinctly and deli- 
ciously green — the clear-cut, tip-tilted nose, 
the alluringly curved mouth, over small white 
teeth, which were very individual, the delicate 
form of the hand and wrist, quite devoid of 
ring or bracelet — all of these things he took 
in definitely during those first few moments. 

Mrs. Bertrand, for her part, was less given 
to detail in getting an impression. She real- 
ized only that she saw before her a very inter- 
esting-looking man, whom it would have been 
a derogation of his attractiveness to call mere- 
ly handsome. There was character and expe- 
rience in his face, and good form in every 
attitude and movement of his extremely well- 
made and well-dressed figure. His hair was 
getting gray, she observed, but it was also 
very thick and smooth, a tendency to curl 
being ruthlessly cropped. 
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** In what way have I not given satisfac- 
tion ? " said Mrs. Bertrand, without any visi- 
ble pause in her response. 

"In this way. You were wanted, in the 
beginning, to be useful to your young charge 
— but now you are desired to give her pleas- 
ure. She so enjoys your society and com- 
panionship that she complains of your giving 
her too little of it." 

" I am always at her disposal when she is at 
home." 

** That's just it. She wants the same con- 
sideration from you when she is abroad." 

The expression of Mrs. Bertrand's face 
changed. It grew determined and almost 
cold as she said : 

'*Then she expects too much. I have been 
perfectly honest with her. I told her, from 
the first, that I would not go into society." 

" I know. No one accuses you of unfair- 
ness," Jerome made haste to say. **We only 
hope — Louie and I — ^to make you change 
your mind about accepting invitations. You 
have managed, in some way, to make yourself 
desired. People want you at their entertain- 
ments — and Louie wants you with her." 
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" They do not really want me," she said, 
with a suspicion of sadness, he thought, in her 
self-possessed tones. " They have asked me, 
in some cases, because Elinor Dexter intro- 
duced me, as her friend, and because they 
have a certain curiosity about me — that is 
all ! " 

** But there is Louie ! " 

" Yes — there is Louie, and I do not forget 
her. I came here to do my duty by Louie, 
and I found, almost at once, that I should 
have the behests of affection to attend to also. 
It is simply and only a pleasure to me to 
serve that dear girl in any way that I can — 
but she has an affection for me also, and I 
shall trust to that to spare me the ordeal of 
balls and dinners and society." 

** It would then be an ordeal to you ! " he 
said. 

"An insupportable one. I have no place 
nor right there. Vulgar curiosity would fol- 
low me, and I should have only myself to 
thank for it. You know very well, I sup- 
pose, Mr. Jerome, that I have given no ac- 
count of myself, except to Elinor, who knows 
everything, and who became my sponsor to 
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Mrs. Blair, else I should not have got this 
place, and been in this blessed atmosphere of 
love and kindness — a thing so far beyond my 
hopes." 

She paused an instant and then went on : 

" I had intended, in spite of Elinor's assur- 
ance that it was not necessary, to have a little 
talk about myself with my new charge's aunt. 
I thought it only right that I should, but — 
you will, I hope, excuse me for saying so — 
when I saw Mrs. Blair I found it to be quite 
impossible. She had already accepted me, 
and I had come. I thought it would be 
enough, if I took every precaution that she 
should have nothing to object to in me. 
And, so far, I am certain she is satisfied. 
We are not exactly simpatica^^ she said, smil- 
ing — a smile to which he promptly and com- 
prehendingly responded — ** but I can see that 
in the very particular in which Louie disap- 
proves she approves." 

** No doubt," said Mr. Jerome ; ** Louie is 
a pretty child, and, as a debutante, of some 
importance in society. Aunt Caroline is well 
pleased to take her out." 

"And Aunt Caroline is surely the proper 
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person to do it Tell me honestly, Mr. Jer- 
ome, don't you agree with me ? " 

" Whether I agree with you or not, I agree 
to anything you desire. Since I see what 
your feeling is in the matter I shall use my 
influence — my authority, if necessary — to con- 
form Louie absolutely to your wishes." 

How unexpectedly he was changing his 
ground! He had come here to effect the 
exact opposite of what he was now pledging 
himself to, and yet how earnest he felt in 
making the pledge ! 

His reward was swift and sufficient : 

**Oh, thank you, bless you for those 
words ! " said his companion. " It has 
troubled me so to see that there was to be this 
continual difference between Louie and me. 
She has been so loving, so delicate, so trust- 
ful of me, and I felt I could hardly bear to 
deprive her of any pleasure that it was in my 
power to give — but in this I could not yield ! 
If you had combined with her against me, 
how hard it would have been — but now, your 
help will make it easy." 

Poor little Louie — ^her case was gone ! He 
loved her dearly, more, perhaps, than any one 
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in the world, and yet how quickly he had dis- 
covered that his wish to please her was sub- 
ordinate to his wish to please this new ac- 
quaintance whom, an hour ago, he had never 
seen ! 

**Mr. Jerome," said Violet, abruptly, as 
though obeying a sudden impulse, "you have 
been so kind and so considerate that I am 
going to say to you what I had meant to say 
to Louie's aunt " 

** Don't ! I beg you not to," he interrupted 
her, " I shall be distressed, in the extreme, if 
you tell me anything whatever of your past. 
You feel it an obligation to make sonie such 
explanation to Louie's guardians, but I beg 
you to believe that it is not necessary — not 
even desired. It would imply a doubt about 
you — and, after seeing you, such a doubt is 
impossible. For the sake of the proper con- 
ventions in the case a reference had to be 
given, of course, but that of Mrs. Egerton 
King is all-sufficient. Nothing more could 
be required by the most exacting. Do be- 
lieve me that this is the simple truth, and 
spare yourself a pain, of which there is no 
need" 
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She looked at him with kindling eyes. 
" Oh, what a world, what a world ! " she said. 
"How confused, how contradictory it is ! 
What extremes one meets with, in men and 
women fashioned of the same human clay ! 
What kindness, what consideration I find about 
me now ! I am going to tell you," she went 
on, after a slight pause, ** nothing in detail 
about my past life ; that, I cannot go into 
with anyone, though Elinor knows it all. I 
want only to say that there is nothing that, if 
known, anyone could object to. I have been 
very unhappy," she said, " as unhappy, I sup- 
pose, as it falls to a woman's lot to be. I 
was the victim of a rash and most mistaken 
marriage. That is all that I can say. But, 
being freed from it now, being in a place of 
safety and peace and rest, with kindness and 
love and delicate consideration surrounding 
me on every side, I have come again to be- 
lieve in the goodness of human beings, and 
the possibility of peace — though not of joy." 

"Not yet, perhaps," he began, but she in- 
terrupted him. 

" Never," she said. " I don't want to be- 
lieve in it. I know life and I know mar- 
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riage. I wish to profit by my experience and 
to be content with the present, as I am." 

" You are speaking rashly," he said. " It 
is only natural, in the early days or years of 
your reaction — but the feelings of the present 
hour will pass." 

** They will never pass," she said. 

There was a strange sense of intimacy, on 
the part of both, in this interview. They 
were absolutely alone together, in the cosy 
privacy of this small, upstairs sitting-room, 
and, from the force of the circumstances ex- 
isting between them, they had quickly sur- 
mounted the usual conventional barriers, and 
had come, in this brief time, to the contem- 
plation and discussion of the subjects deep 
and near to their hearts. This was a man 
with a clear, discriminating eye. It had been 
one secret of his success in his profession, and 
he read this woman deep. He knew that an 
opportunity Hke the present might not occur 
again and he was determined to take advan- 
tage of it. 

He left his chair and seated himself on the 
lounge at her side. 

** Let me talk to you a little," he said. 
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"We never know — the humblest of us — 
whom it may be given us to help, and I be- 
lieve that I can help you now. You are al- 
lowing yourself to be very unreasonable, and 
are looking at the whole world through the 
color of the spectacles which fate has fixed 
upon your own eyes. That is not wisdom — 
and not logic. You disbelieve in the happi- 
ness that comes through marriage. Your 
own experience has taught you this. The ex- 
perience of others contradicts it. You saw 
yourself the happiness of Egerton King and 
your friend. Did you disbelieve in that ? " 

** I can believe in a happy wedding-day," 
she said, "that is easy. Whether they are 
happy now, however, is another thing. I 
have felt a selfish joy, a thousand times, in 
the fact that they went to the other side of 
the world as soon as the wedding was over, 
so that I could not know if they found them- 
selves wretched. And that is just it. The 
world, when people are reserved and proud, 
is not allowed to know. It's a grand thing, 
this human race of ours. I often think that 
the God who made it must admire it. Most 
of the people whom we meet — all of them 
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who have really experienced life — are bearing 
sorrow ; there is a serpent stinging their 
hearts — and yet, what do they do ? They buy 
clothes and build houses, they do their work, 
and make their efforts at pleasure — and they 
bring up their children, with great pains, to 
admit the stinging serpent to their breasts, 
and to cover it up with the finest clothes — 
and under the shelter of the handsomest 
houses with which they can provide them- 
selves. Oh, they are brave and plucky, these 
human beings ! It inspires one to think of 
being born of such a race, and it shames one 
to contemplate the possibility of falling be- 
hind, and showing on one's face the pain of 
the serpent's sting." 

** I agree with you," he said, noting the 
faint color that had come into her face, 
brightening it into extraordinary beauty, 
**the human race is brave. But as to your 
other belief — that there is no such thing as 
happiness in marriage — ^with that I must dis- 
agree, for the reason that I have proof to the 
contrary." 

"What proof?" she said. **The sort of 
proof I spoke of just now — ^which is, for all 
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you can possibly know, only a proud pre- 
tence." 

" No — I would not offer you testimony at 
second hand. The proof which I mean is of 
my own experience." 

She looked at him, startled, and suddenly 
checked. If she had ever heard that he had 
been married she had forgotten it. 

** Forgive me," she said, ** I did not know 
that you had ever been married. You must 
think me very inconsiderate." 

** No," he said, meeting her eyes with a 
steady gaze, " I am glad that it so happened 
that I was led to speak of it to you. I mar- 
ried, when almost a boy, a girl two years 
younger than myself. It was almost twenty 
years ago — and our happiness lasted but one 
year. I am a man, you must understand, to 
whom nothing but the bluntest truth is pos- 
sible, when — as rarely happens — I get on such 
deep and real subjects as these I am discuss- 
ing with you, and I shall say the plain and 
simple truth, though it runs counter to the 
ideals of youth, and though, for many years, 
I would have observed the law of perpetual 
silence rather than utter it. This will prepare 
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you for my telling you that that life of young 
and ardent love is no longer a reality to me. 
I look at it as an outsider, and I know I am 
not that ignorant, happy boy. I am a ma- 
tured and experienced man, and so well do I 
know myself, and so boldly do I face the 
knowledge, that I am perfectly aware that I 
could no more love in that way again, than 
the love of that adorable, exquisite, pure, 
sweet being whom I so passionately and truly 
loved then could content and satisfy me now. 
If she had lived we should have developed 
together, and the love and equality between 
us would, perhaps, have gone on to a better 
and deeper happiness — but she died, and I 
have developed out of all likeness to her and 
to that unknowing boy. I have a theory of 
my own — crude, as all such theories must 
ever be — but, at the same time, satisfying to 
me. I believe that each soul has its mate, 
male and female as God created them in the 
beginning, and that if a union takes place 
here, in this human world, between two such 
mated souls, it will be renewed for eternity, 
even though they be parted by death here, 
and even though one or the other should re- 
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many. If, however, the human union was 
not the real mating of souls, I believe the 
connection ceases at death, and each will find 
in another world its true mate. I even be- 
lieve further, or rather it is according to the 
theory which I have formulated, that a happy- 
union may take place here, which may not be 
the true soul -union, to endure throughout 
eternity. All these things seem to me to be 
mercifully enveloped in mystery — and the one 
star which can give us safe guidance is the 
star of truth. I believe there is no question 
in life in which there is so much deliberate 
self-deception and deception of others, as 
there is in this question of marriage, and 
sometimes it seems to me that it is the loyal 
and trustful in nature who lend themselves 
most readily to this deception." 

The woman sitting by him had listened, 
with absorbed attention, to all that he said, 
and as he felt conscious of an intense interest 
in this conversation, he knew that she felt the 
same. 

"You are very good to tell me all this," 
she said; "you have given me an insight into 
life and love, which I have never had before. 
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I know little beyond my own experience, and 
that has all tended one way." 

"While mine has tended the other," he 
said, **for — calmly as I can now speak of 
what was once so poignant to me — I loved 
my dear young wife with an intensity which, 
for years, I took as the symbol of an eternal 
union hereafter. Whether it is to be such I 
do not pretend to know, but this I do know : 
the feeling has been enough to prevent my 
ever falling in love with another woman, 
though, after the first few years of wretched- 
ness and loneliness there came a reaction 
which made me willing to recognize that pos- 
sibility, and, later, even to court it." 

" To court it ! " said Mrs. Bertrand in a 
tone that was almost shocked. ** That I do 
not understand." 

**The explanation lies in the fact of my 
being perfectly true to my own soul," he said, 
"a truth which I did not attain to without 
labor and struggle, for the reason that all the 
established conventions were against me. 
The accepted ideal of life for a man in my 
case would have been to direct my efforts 
toward being true to my dead wife rather 
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than toward being true to truth. For awhile 
I followed the accepted rule, and resolutely 
turned my eyes away from every suggestion 
of remarriage, but when I got into a broader 
light I as resolutely opened my eyes to such 
suggestions. And what was the result? I 
have been, for many years, willing to marry 
if I should ever have the wish, but the wish 
has never come. Sometimes, for a moment, 
I have thought I felt it, and have almost 
hoped so — for our greatest means of develop- 
ment is through feeling — but always it melted 
away. I do not pretend to understand it. 
It may be that my wife, so early lost to me, 
is the true mate of my soul, and that her 
development is going on commensurately 
with mine, only in another world, and that 
we shall meet hereafter on terms as equal as 
those on which we parted. I have no con- 
viction about it, I simply wait to see." 

** I think you are blessed to have even that 
possibility in your life," said his companion. 
** The world to come seems so tenantless for 
me. It is one of the chief things that makes 
me shrink from death — but I have had the 
same reason to shrink from life. The one 
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fact that Elinor was in the world made me 
prefer to live. But for that, death would 
have seemed far more desirable." 

** Not now," he said gently, ** not now, I 
hope ! Remember you have come into a new 
world, and that it is peopled with friends. 
There is Louie, who already adores you and 
to whom you have made yourself indispen- 
sable — and here am I, who am longing to 
know that you will accept me as a friend. 
Will you ? " 

**Oh, so gladly! — so gratefully!" she ex- 
claimed. ** I have got to feel it about Louie, 
but to have your friendship too is more than 
I ever could have expected." 

" It seems to me, Mrs. Bertrand," he said 
with a smile, " that, measured by your deserts 
— if I may make so bold as to mention them 
— ^your expectations are, in all ways, ex- 
tremely small." 

"Yes, I expect little. I have won that 
much out of life, and it is a great gain. I do 
not count on anything better than a quiet 
and protected life, and — for the present, at 
least — I have that, and I mean to make the 
most of it" 
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He hesitated a moment, and then got his 
consent to doing a bold thing. 

** There is nothing — no joy, no brightness, 
no bliss — that you may not rightfully expect 
out of life, unless you are bound by your 
past," he said. 

"That is just it," she answered, "I am 
bound by my past." 

Her face had paled, and her manner, 
almost imperceptibly, had hardened. He 
was just on the point of trying to make 
some apology for his last words, when the 
door opened and Louie came in. They were 
both surprised, for, as they had talked on and 
on they had lost count of time. Both of them 
greeted her warmly, but she felt a little sense 
of being chilled. By a look and a furtive 
headshake her guardian managed to convey 
to her the fact that he had failed in his mis- 
sion, and even that he gave up the attempt. 
He assured her, however, that he and Mrs. 
Bertrand had had a most interesting talk, and 
had even made friends. Before leaving, 
Jerome secured Mrs. Bertrand's consent to 
bring Louie and make tea for him the follow- 
ing Sunday afternoon, and on all subsequent 
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ones that might not be more agreeably and 
profitably engaged. 

" And if she would only let me call her by 
her name," said Louie wistfully. 

"Won't you?" said Jerome, in a tone that, 
almost before she realized it, had called forth 
a consent. 

** And what is her name ?" 

** Violet Doesn't she look it ? " said Louie 
delightedly. 

But Jerome did not answer his ward's 
question. 

For a moment his eyes rested on Mrs. Ber- 
trand, and then he bade the ladies good-night. 



VI 



After that first interview between Mrs. 
Bertrand and Jerome, Louie and her guar- 
dian compared notes, and found that they 
were both possessed by the same belief ; that 
the man to whom Mrs. Bertrand had been 
married was separated or divorced from her, 
but not dead. 

During the following week Louie went to 
a ball, for which her guardian sent her a bou- 
quet. With it was a great bunch of fragrant 
violets for her friend. 

** He says," said Louie, reading the note, 
" that we are, on no account, to fail him on 
Sunday afternoon." 

She saw a little shade of doubt cross Mrs. 
Bertrand's face, and so said hastily : 

" Now, Violet, you are not going to back 
out ! " 

** I feel a reluctance even to that much of 
society," said her friend, " but, of course, if 
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you want to go I shall have to. It's the sort 
of thing Fm here for, and that settles it." 

** Of course it does ! " said Louie. ** What 
sort of chaperon would you be, Fd like to 
know, if you let me spend hours, every Sun- 
day afternoon, in the bachelor establishment 
of a man who is acknowledged to be one of 
the most charming men in this town — or in 
any town, for that matter. Didn't you find 
him so ? " 

"Well, not so much charming as interest- 
ing. He said things which have given me 
something to think about ever since." 

**Well that, at least, is rare — as you must 
admit, and it may be the reason he's thought 
charming, though there is enough without 
that. If you knew the willing daughters that 
enterprising mothers have simply flung at 
him here, you'd believe all that I say of him." 

" Fm perfectly ready to do so, my dear 
child; he is nice." 

" Nice ! Is that all ? I'll have to be satis- 
fied with the adjective, I suppose, as it's more 
than I've heard you say of any other man 
here." 

On Sunday afternoon at the appointed hour 
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Miss Wendell and her chaperon drove toward 
Mr. Jerome's. Being two charming women, 
in a very smart victoria, they attracted atten- 
tion, of course, but, perhaps, no pair of eyes 
that looked at them felt inclined to linger 
upon Louie when a so much more beautiful 
object was near. 

Mrs. Bertrand, faute de mieux^ had put on 
her gray velvet gown, and, on the same ac- 
count, had wrapped herself in a cloak of beige 
cloth lined and trimmed with rich fur. 

" Fve really got nothing else," she had said 
apologetically to Louie. 

** Nothing else? Why, my dear Violet, 
what else could you have — or want? It*s 
superb ! " 

"That's just it. Superb clothes are quite 
inappropriate for me — but as I have no ap- 
propriate wrap that is warm enough to drive 
in, on such a day as this, I must make use of 
what I happen to have — for economy's sake ! 
It's the same with the gray dress. I must 
either wear it or get myself another, for my 
old black is really too rusty for Miss Wen- 
dell's chaperon — and oh, of course, it doesn't 
matter ! It's only your cousin, and he will 
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not notice details, provided I'm present- 
able." 

**Of course not! Men never do — he es* 
pecially," said Louie. ** But why didn't you 
wear your violet bonnet ? " 

"Too cold! And also," she added, as if 
determined to be honest, **too becoming! 
Really, Louie, you must believe me that I 
do not want to embellish such good looks as 
I have, and attract attention. Attention, re- 
mark, notice of any kind is the thing that I 
most shrink from. Your guardian, of course, 
it is proper that I should see and know, but 
outside of his acquaintance I do not want to 
make any others, except in my formal capac^ 
ity as your chaperon." 

As their carriage drew up before Mr. 
Jerome's house, massive and quiet, in the 
winter's sunshine, a young man who was 
walking along the pavement suddenly accel- 
erated his steps, and came toward them. 

" What luck ! " he exclaimed, raising his 
hat, and holding out his hand to help them 
from the carriage. ** I was wishing to see 
you and make an engagement with you. 
Miss Wendell — and as for The Violet, I had 
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begun to think I should never get a glimpse 
or a whiff of her again ! " 

It was Frank Dexter, and as the friends re- 
sponded cordially to his greeting, the door of 
the house opened, and Mr. Jerome appeared 
on the steps. 

"May I come in, too ? " Frank asked, when 
they had all shaken hands. ** It's too good a 
chance to be lost ! " 

"Well, you may, on sufferance," answered 
Jerome, ** though you needn't expect a very 
cordial welcome, as I had prepared myself for 
the joy of having these two ladies all to my- 
self. However, it's a big enough privilege to 
bear division — and Fll go halves with you ! " 

By this time they had crossed the great hall 
— decorated with so fine and finished an ef- 
fect as to prove to the observer at once that 
the master of the house was a collector and a 
connoisseur — and had entered the delightfully 
warmed and furnished library, with its rows 
upon rows of well-bound books, which had a 
charming look of having been used and en- 
joyed. Here the tea-table was set, and here 
were two bunches of fragrant flowers — one of 
dark-red roses, one of parti-colored violets. 
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The two women threw off their outer 
wraps, and stood revealed, in all the soignde 
elegance of their close-fitting gowns. Frank 
Dexter was talking animatedly to Louie 
about a cotillion which he wished to secure 
her for, and so Jerome was directly in front 
of Mrs. Bertrand when she slipped from the 
folds of her rich furs, and he saw her, for the 
first time, in the formal costume of a woman 
of the world. 

A small gray bonnet, with some tufts of 
fluffy, feathery white, was set close above her 
shining hair, and a thin gray veil made her 
fair skin look positively dazzling. The fit of 
the velvet bodice over her superbly-rounded 
figure was as smooth and soft as the breast of 
a bird, and the large sleeves spreading grace- 
fully and softly at each side had somewhat 
the effect of wings. 

**She makes me think of a dove," said 
Jerome to himself, "a dove who has been in 
the clutches of a hawk ! And to think she 
may fall into them again ! " 

The very thought of it made him look 
savage. Mrs. Bertrand noticed the expres- 
sion. 
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"What has vexed you?" she said, in her 
beautiful, low-toned English voice. 

His features relaxed into a smile. 

" What would you say, I wonder, if I were 
to tell you ? " 

"Tell me and see." 

"Some day, perhaps, I will, but I must 
have your promise, in advance, not to be 
angry." 

"Ah, I don't believe in promises in 
advance. They are a great wrong and 
evil. One should know always what one 
promises and whether one is able to per- 
form." 

He fancied a meaning in her light words 
deeper than their surface significance, but she 
quickly changed the subject by asking if she 
might not look at his books. 

Delightedly he walked with her around the 
room, lingering long before his bookcase 
devoted to first and rare editions, which they 
discussed together eagerly. 

"Ah, you have been a collector, too!" he 
said. 

" I once began it for a little while, but I 
gave it up," she said sadly. 
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" You showed a rare strength." 

" It was not strength. It was necessity. 
A change came in my life which made such 
indulgences impossible." 

Then she walked away and stood before 
the mantel, examining some bits of china and 
looking for their marks. 

" I see you are knowing about china, too," 
he said, " by the look with which you recog- 
nize that mug. Did you ever collect china, 
also ? " 

** A little," she said rather coldly, and then, 
making some remark to Louie, which drew 
the other pair into the talk, she sat down 
near the tea-table. 

Jerome felt that he had gone a little too 
far and feared that he had offended. With- 
out speaking he took the bunch of violets 
from the table near by and offered them to 
her. She accepted them silently and held 
them to her face, her eyes lowered. When 
she took them down her lips had curved into 
a lovely smile and the pained look which he 
had fancied there was gone. 

" Shall I ring for tea ?" asked Jerome. 

"Yes, do — and Violet will make it," said 
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Louie ; ** I am apt to make a mess of it my- 
self — hers is twice as good." 

Violet looked reluctant for a moment, but, 
as if remembering herself, said : 

"Of course I will make it, if you wish," 
and drew off her long gloves. 

When the tea was brought, Jerome 
watched furtively those delicate hands mov- 
ing deftly among his fine old china and silver. 
It gave him a peculiar pleasure. 

But Louie was chattering away in a man- 
ner absolutely demanding his attention, and 
so he forced himself to shake off the thoughts 
that came, and lent himself gladly to the su- 
perficial vein into which she now led the 
talk. 

A mood of silence had come over Mrs. 
Bertrand. She made and served the tea, but 
did little talking, until Frank Dexter, who 
was on terms of more or less familiarity with 
her, as his sister's intimate friend, began to 
rally her a little on her quiet mood, and then, 
with an effort visible to Jerome, she roused 
herself, and took her part in what was going 
on, as a chaperon should. He felt that this 
was the spirit that had ruled her. 
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"And now," said Louie presently, '*as 
we've exhausted our capacity for tea, and as, 
of course, these men want to smoke, I pro- 
pose, with my Cousin Pem's permission, to 
hunt up Mrs. Giles and take Violet over this 
adorable house. The selfishness of one man's 
occupying it always weighs upon my con- 
science, and I delight to people it occa- 
sionally, if only for an hour." 

** It is empty and voiceless. I often feel it 
so," said Jerome. ** Didn't I promise you a 
ball, by the way, Louie ? " 

" It rather strikes me that perhaps you 
did," the girl answered, frowning slightly, as 
if with the effort of reaching far back in her 
memory. 

"Then name the day, and you shall have 
it, provided only that Mrs. Bertrand will lend 
me her services as chaperon." 

"Oh, Violet — will you? You couldn't 
have the cruelty to refuse ! Say you will, 
and I will name the day." 

" Oh, Louie — darling, don't ! Don't ask 
me to do that. It hurts me to refuse you, 
but indeed I cannot." 

"And so I'll miss this great big pleasure — 
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just because you won't consent to dress up 
and go once into a society where every one 
is so ready to welcome you." 

** That's right, Miss Wendell, FU back you 
up ! " said Frank Dexter. ** I call it down- 
right selfish, and I never thought of a violet 
as selfish before." 

" Well, that's just what it is " began 

Louie, but she was suddenly interrupted. 

** Mrs. Bertrand has certainly the right," 
her guardian said, **to make her own decision 
as to such a thing, and none of us has any 
right to question it. But you need not, on 
that account, give up your ball, Louie. Fix 
your day and you shall have it, and Mrs. Ber- 
trand can accept my invitation to be present 
or not, just as she chooses." 

Violet looked at him with fervent, grateful 
eyes. 

** How kind of you ! " she said. ** I could 
not bear the thought of having Louie dis- 
appointed in such a pleasure — but I could 
not do what you are good enough to 
wish." 

" So it's settled agreeably to all parties ! " 
said Frank Dexter, as if possessed of a rather 
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tardy compunction for the insistence which 
he had used. 

" I suppose rU have to be satisfied," said 
Louie, "especially when Violet and Cousin 
Pern combine against me. But it is good of 
you. Cousin Pem ! You must come up and 
let us put our heads together over our en- 
gagement books and fix the auspicious day. 
And now, Violet, come with me." 

** Mrs. Giles, I think, is out," said Jerome, 
" but you know the ropes without her, so go 
ahead. You'd better ring for my man, per- 
haps, before you go into my room, unless 
you're prepared to make allowances for possi- 
ble disorder." 

Violet followed the young girl down the 
wide hall and into the great stately looking 
dining-room, with its massive antique fur- 
niture resting on deep-toned Eastern rugs, 
between the edges of which gleamed the 
polished flooring. The room was large and 
low-pitched, and at the far end was the fire- 
place, where a bright wood fire crackled on 
great old brass andirons. Around it was a 
fine antique mantel in richly carved and inlaid 
mahogany, above which were three windows 
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of old stained glass, which moved on hinges 
and stood open now, giving the view of a 
densely green conservatory, lighted up, here 
and there, with brilliant-blooming plants. 

** What an ideal dining-room ! " exclaimed 
Violet, standing before the agreeable warmth 
of the wood fire, and looking across the low 
mantelpiece into the luxuriant foliage and 
bloom beyond. ** I never saw anything more 
perfect ! A window over a fireplace has 
always been a passion of mine, but I never 
saw an arrangement quite like this. And 
what beautiful old china, and silver, and 
metal, and glass ! And what charming pict- 
ures all about ! Are they family portraits ? " 

**Some of them — but most of them are 
not. They are just things which Cousin 
Pern has gathered together from all over 
the world, just for their character and 
charm." 

"And what an amount of it they have!" 
said Violet. " What taste he has ! " 

"Yes, and what money!" laughed Louie. 
" I often tell Cousin Pem that if I had his 
fortune I could do quite as well." 

Violet laughed at the absurdity of the idea, 
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and Louie joined in, as she led the way up 
the great staircase. 

It was a somewhat slow progress, for all 
along the way were pictures, weapons, bits of 
tapestry and armor, and innumerable objects 
that simply compelled attention. 

The upper rooms were all completely fur- 
nished, down to the last detail, but only the 
owner's bedroom and dressing-room showed 
any signs of present occupancy, and with the 
character of these Violet was intensely and 
almost unaccountably delighted. They were 
so airy, simple, and individual. Both rooms 
had pictures hung about, many of them, as 
Louie explained, the works of young Ameri- 
can artists in whom her cousin was interested. 
Some of them were broad and daringly im- 
pressionistic, and others were careful studies 
of detail, but all were individual in their way. 
Dumb-bells, Indian clubs, and fencing foils 
were all about, and on a table were some wire 
visors and padded affairs that looked as if 
they had been in recent use. 

In the larger room near the bed there hung 
over a small table some photographs of mod- 
ern paintings. Violet recognized at once 
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Bastien-Lepage's ** Jeanne d'Arc," Bougue- 
reau*s **Vierge Consolatrice," and Dagnan- 
Bouverefs ** Madonna and Child." They were 
all great favorites with her, and she welcomed 
them with a little cry of pleasure and bent 
before them long and enjoyingly. 

Presently she noticed below the group a 
small shrine-shaped wooden frame, very beau- 
tifully carved, which had two doors to it 
which were now closed. 

As she was looking at this Louie put out 
her hand and opened the doors. 

**This picture used always to stand open 
when I was a child," she said, **and Cousin 
Pem used to show it to me and tell me it was 
May, who loved him and whom he loved, and 
who was dead. I can just remember it, and 
how sad he used to look; but for a great 
many years now the doors have been kept 
shut." 

Her companion said nothing. She was 
looking searchingly at the face revealed by 
the parted doors. It was the face of a young 
girl — almost a child, with an air of heedless, 
thoughtless joy, in both expression and pose, 
which plainly showed her absolute inexperi- 
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ence of life and all its deep meanings. Vio- 
let recalled Jerome's words of that first 
strange interview, and thought how impossi- 
ble, indeed, it was that the girl that she had 
seen could satisfy the psychical need of this 
matured, experienced, sorrow-Comprehending 
man. 

*' I think he has closed the doors on that 
experience, for life," she said to herself, *' and 
whether they will ever open in another world, 
is, as he says, a problem far beyond his ken." 

** Isn't she bewitching?" Louie said. 
"And they say she sang like a bird, danced 
like a fairy, rode like a gypsy, and swam like 
a mermaid. She was only nineteen when 
she died, very suddenly, of pneumonia, and 
Cousin Pem was only twenty-one. He must 
have loved her tremendously, for he's never 
thought of anybody since, and it must be 
twenty years ago. It happened before I was 
born." 

Mrs. Bertrand made no answer, but turned 
away and began to inspect the other pictures 
in the room. 

Louie led her next through a delightful 
bath-room, furnished with all sorts of odd 
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and characteristic conveniences, into some 
beautiful rooms rather sombrely furnished 
with more rare old furniture, and beyond 
these there was a charming, sunny, octagon- 
shaped room designed for an upstairs sitting- 
room. 

" Here's another of your favorite chimney 
windows!" said Louie, **and look at the view 
it gives ! But you should see Cousin Pem's 
garden in summer." 

It was lifeless now, except for the ivy cov- 
ering the stable-walls, but there was grace 
and beauty in its very empty spaces. 

** Did they live here during their married 
life ? " asked Violet. 

*' Oh, dear, no ! His father had the house 
then, and they went abroad and lived almost 
altogether there. He has always been alone 
in this house. Isn't it a shame?" 

When they came downstairs Louie led the 
way to the large drawing-room, which they 
had not yet seen. 

Hearing their voices the two gentlemen 
threw away their cigars and came across to 
join them. 

Louie thought that Violet expressed her 
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admiration of these splendid rooms somewhat 
coldly. It was a contrast to the enthusiasm 
she had previously shown, and so, to offset it, 
she said : 

" Violet says the dining-room is her abso- 
lute ideal." 

*' Yes," said Violet, as Frank Dexter called 
Louie's attention to a picture at a little dis- 
tance, **you possess the real of what I have 
long owned as an ideal." 

" But you still have the ideal, and I have 
long ago settled it with myself that our ideals 
are our most precious possessions." 

'* I think you are right," said Violet, " if — 
and this is an important proviso — if they are 
ideals of the real, and not of the unreal." 

** Oh, unquestionably ! I believe in the 
realities." 

** Ah, I believe in them, too," said Violet, 
** because I have known them, but they were 
never the things of which I had had ideals." 

** These may yet be realized," said Jerome. 
" I have got over my age of cynicism and 
have a healthy belief in life's compensations. 
When I was a lad I was incorrigibly hope- 
ful, but there came an end ! Then for years 
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I was cynical and pessimistic. I believed in 
no good being nor thing. Now I have re- 
turned to my first position, with this im- 
portant difference : my hopefulness then was 
based on inexperience of life, while its basis 
now is experience." 

** My experience has been the exact reverse 
of yours. I was a sad and lonely child, to 
whom life looked a long, dark perspective 
ahead of me. For a little while it brightened, 
and I thought the future might mean pleas- 
ure and peace. But soon, very soon, the 
pendulum swung back to where it was be- 
fore." 

'* But it must of its nature swing back 
again." 

** No, I fancy it has got caught and will be 
held where it is." 

" But the hold can be broken " 

** What are you two discussing so ear- 
nestly ? " interrupted Louie, coming up to 
them, followed by Dexter. 

'* The operations of clockwork," answered 
Jerome ; ** we are feeling our way to perpet- 
ual motion." 

''Or perpetual repose," said Violet, "which 
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is, after all, best. It all depends upon where 
the pendulum stops." 

" That can be regulated by force and will," 
Jerome answered. " * Man is man and mas- 
ter of his fate ! ' " 

" But woman is woman and fate is master 
of her," said Violet, and then, as if wishing to 
cut short the conversation, she led the way- 
back into the library, where she said with an 
air of decision to Louie, that it was time to go. 

As Jerome held out her long wrap for her 
he felt as if he were hovering a bird— a dear, 
soft dove that had somehow got out of its 
nest into the cold. 

When Louie also was wrapped in her car- 
riage cloak a sudden idea seemed to strike 
Jerome. 

"Who's in favor of a sleigh-ride to-mor- 
row ? " he said. ** The roads ought to be 
first-rate. I haven't had my sleigh out this 
winter, but if this rare and valued company 
will promise to fill it, it shall be furbished up 
and made its most comfortable." 

** Oh, Violet, may we ? " Louie asked. 

Mrs. Bertrand gave a little sigh of resigna- 
tion. 
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*' It is for you to say," she answered. 

''On the contrary, it is for you to say," said 
Mr. Jerome, "and as you are powerful, be 
generous." 

** By all means we will go," she answered, 
but rather, Louie thought, as if she were mak- 
ing a concession that was a necessity. Still 
they all seized it eagerly. 

** You'll join us, Frank, I hope," said Mr. 
Jerome, receiving a prompt acceptance of his 
invitation. 

So it was arranged that the party was to go 
on the morrow, and Louie, who enjoyed every- 
thing that came along, drove home in a state 
of ecstasy over the double delight of the ball 
and the sleigh-ride. 

** I always get on so charmingly with Frank 
Dexter," she said ; " he's as smooth and easy 
to talk to as he is to dance with. I always 
have twice as much to say to him as there is 
time to say it in. It will be nice to take that 
long drive with him to-morrow, for, of course, 
Cousin Pem will want you to sit by him and 
see those stunning horses of his." 

**Oh, can't we all sit together?" Violet 
asked. 
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** How can we in that kind of sleigh ? Of 
course not. It's a good thing that weVe got 
two really agreeable men — for I think Frank 
Dexter is agreeable, and everybody thinks 
Cousin Pern is. Mr. Dexter is rather ugly, 
of course." 

** Oh, I don't think so," said Violet, ** I 
think he has an uncommonly nice, pleasant, 
honest face." 

*' So he has, but when you come to com- 
pare him to Cousin Pem " 

*' They are not to be compared. The types 
are too different." 

*' I suppose so — ^just as you and I are not 
to be compared," said Louie. ** Oh, Violet, I 
wish you would let me tell you sometimes 
what people say about you. Frank Dex- 
ter " 

** Louie, you had better stop," said her com- 
panion with earnest warning, ** for your own 
sake as well as for mine. If people are talk- 
ing about me — if I am making myself con- 
spicuous when I want, above all things, to be 
ignored and overlooked — it will be more 
necessary than ever for me to stick to my 
rules of retirement." 
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" Oh, it was nothing, except what the peo- 
ple said who saw you at the wedding," replied 
Louie. 

** If that is all, they'll soon forget as the 
season goes on and more interesting things 
come up to talk about. Louie, darling, try 
to understand me. I have a deep and earnest 
reason for my wish to be left in seclusion. 
But for this, dear child, don't you know that 
I would refuse you nothing that could add to 
your happiness ? " 

** Yes, yes — I know ! I will try to be bet- 
ter in future, but the truth is, Violet, it's a 
hard lesson for my love and pride in you to 
learn." 

The next afternoon proved a perfect one 
for the sleigh-ride, and when Mr. Jerome, as 
Louie had predicted, invited Mrs. Bertrand 
to the seat at his side, and Louie and Frank 
were comfortably stowed away behind, Violet 
felt a strange sense of exhilaration and re- 
solved to get all the pleasure she could out of 
the present moment. Her companion seemed 
to have a wonderful power of putting her at 
her ease. They got to discussing pictures, 
music and books, and their talk was less per- 
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sonal than it had been on the two former oc- 
casions. It was delightfully interesting, how- 
ever, for they were finding out each other's 
tastes, and combining where they agreed, and 
differing where they disagreed with equal ani- 
mation. 

They reached home, all four of them in 
high good humor, and Mr. Jerome, sending 
his horses away, announced that he was com- 
ing in for a cup of hot tea. Dexter ruefully 
pleaded an engagement, and so Louie de- 
clared they could be quite comfortable, and 
ordered tea upstairs. 

** Make her put on the violet gown," whis- 
pered Cousin Pem to Louie, as they went up- 
stairs. 

** She shall — I promise it," answered Louie, 
and by dint of some wheedling she accom- 
plished her purpose. It so often happened 
that Violet found herself compelled to thwart 
and disappoint her devoted young friend, that 
where she could, she generally managed to in- 
dulge her, even against her own inclination. 

Louie, in a crocus-colored tea-gown, made 
a picture that was well worth looking at in 
itself, but she was totally devoid of self-con- 
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sciousness as she preceded her friend into the 
room. 

And Violet seemed no less so, as she drew 
her chair up close to the little old grand- 
mother, who had been summoned a quarter 
of an hour ago, and was fidgeting with impa- 
tience at the delay of the young people. To 
be late for a meal was, in grandmother's eyes, 
a grave offence, and even to be late for tea 
was bad. 

**Is the little grand-dame vexed?" said 
Violet, laying her hand on her lap affection- 
ately. **WeVe kept the tea-caddy waiting, 
haven't we ? Never mind, if the grandmother 
says so, I will take my tea without sugar to 
see if it will not teach me a lesson for next 
time." 

The old lady smiled a little confusedly, for 
she had never learned how to take the joking 
of these young folks, though she was too con- 
fident of their affection to mind it. 

" Come and make tea, Violet," said Louie, 
"and do your own disciplining in sugar. I 
will sit by grandmamma and tell her about 
the weather." 

" Did the sun set clear ? " said the old lady. 
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** Almost clear, grandmamma," answered 
Louie. 

A little later, when the old lady had ambled 
off to her own room, Jerome said : 

** Why is it, Louie, that when you want to 
make yourself agreeable to Mrs. Wendell, you 
always talk to her about the weather ? " 

"Why, my dear Cousin Pem, it's her one 
absorbing interest ! She has lived all her life 
on a farm, where the crops were the all-im- 
portant thing, and the crops depended on the 
weather, so that became her paramount con- 
cern. Bless her little old heart ! I had a new 
weather-cock put on the stable on her ac- 
count, and a transparent thermometer put in 
her window-pane at Christmas. She has so 
few wants that it's hard to give her a present. 
Isn't it so, Violet ? " 

** Absolutely," said Violet, leaning back in 
her chair and looking a lovely image of com- 
fort — so lovely, indeed, that it was with diffi- 
culty that Jerome tore himself away in time 
to dress for dinner. 



VII 

In spite of Violet's determination to se- 
clude herself she could not altogether escape 
notice, as her position compelled her to be 
seen with her young charge, in driving, shop- 
ping, etc., and she always appeared at the en- 
tertainments which Louie gave at her own 
house. Grandmamma could by no means be 
got to sit through a fashionable function, and 
so Mrs. Bertrand had always to take her place 
when Louie had guests to dinner or tea. 

Her manner, however, on these occasions 
was so coldly reserved that those of Louie's 
guests who made any eflfort toward anything 
going beyond the most formal acquaintance 
were unsuccessful. When one is very reso- 
lute to accomplish an end it is apt to be ac- 
complished, and there are always leaves for a 
violet to hide behind ; and so, as the winter 
passed, Mrs. Bertrand had the satisfaction of 
feeling that she had been measurably success- 
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ful in gaining her end People talked of her 
to Lx)uie, of course, and praised her beauty, 
and spoke admiringly of her charm of man- 
ner, and asked some questions, but these de- 
veloped so little that was sensational or excit- 
ing that there was nothing to feed curiosity, 
and it languished, if it did not quite die. 

Every day the bond grew sweeter and 
stronger between Louie and her older friend, 
and their intercourse had come to be a quite 
unlooked-for delight to the latter. It was 
also a pleasure, which she did not deny, to 
have established an easy and delightful friend- 
ship with Pembroke Jerome. He alone, of 
all their visitors, was free to come as he chose 
to the little snuggery upstairs, where they had 
their tea on such evenings as there were no 
visitors, and where very often he joined them. 
This privilege he enjoyed greatly ; the calls 
afforded him genuine delight. 

One afternoon when he knocked at the 
door he was surprised to hear singing within 
to the accompaniment of a guitar. The voice 
was low, gentle, tender, thrillingly clear and 
sweet. It stopped suddenly at his rap, but he 
entered in time to see that Mrs. Bertrand was 
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the singer. She hastily laid aside her guitar 
and stood up in some confusion. Louie, 
however, clapped her hands in loving exulta- 
tion, and, turning toward the unannounced 
caller, said sweetly : 

''Oh, how glad I am ! She's found out ! 
She is such a tyrant over me that she had 
made me promise her solemnly that I would 
tell no one that she had a voice. I don't 
know how she forces these concessions out of 
me, but, somehow, she does. IVe been ach- 
ing to tell you. Cousin Pem, and now youVe 
simply got to make her sing for you." 

** Well, decidedly," said Jerome, ** I should 
think so ! " 

** Oh, please, please let me off ! " said Vio- 
let. "Who could have foreseen that you 
would come in such weather as this ? I never 
dreamed of your coming in while I was sing- 
mg. 

** The weather is just of a sort to make me 
long for a cosy experience like this, and ap- 
preciate it when I get it. Now," he added, 
with an air and tone of great deliberateness, 
** I have been thwarted long enough, and I 
am going to have things exactly my own 
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way. Mrs. Bertrand, you are to sing me a 
song, while I sit here, and listen, and be 
happy." 

Louie, delighted, handed the guitar to Vio- 
let. 

She did not say no; she hesitated visi- 
bly. 

**You will not refuse," said Jerome, ear- 
nestly and decisively. ** It is a favor which 
you can confer upon two people who would 
do their utmost to please you." 

Violet took the guitar, and he saw that she 
yielded. Indeed, she felt it impossible not to 
yield to such an appeal as this. 

'* Sing the song that I interrupted," said 
Jerome. ** I have hauntings of it that make 
me long for more." 

** You do not know it, then ?" she asked. 

*' No — it was unfamiliar," Jerome said in 
reply. 

Violet struck a chord and began, with a 
voice that was beautiful indeed, these words : 

" Love me, sweet, with all thou art, 
Feeling, thinking, seeing — 
Love me in the lightest part, 
Love me with full being. 
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Love me with thine open youth, 

In its frank surrender ; 
With the vowing of thy mouth, 

With its silence tender." 

It was in a silence tender that she played 
a little interlude, and then went on : 



<i 



Love me with thy voice that turns 

Sudden faint above me ; 
Love me with thy blush that bums 

When I murmur * Love me ! ' 
Love me with thy thinking soul — 

Break it to love-sighing ; 
Love me with thy thoughts that roll 

On through living, dying." 



Jerome was enchanted. He was a fastidi- 
ous man, and here he recognized something 
rare — and the lovely voice was also perfectly 
trained. Added to this, the melody — ^that ex- 
quisite one from the Russian — was soothing, 
stimulating, delicious. The words, moreover, 
fascinated him. 

Violet sang on : 

" Love me in thy joyous airs, 

When the world hath crowned thee ! 
Love me kneeling at thy prayers, 
With the angels round thee ; 
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Love me pure as m users do, 

Up the woodlands shady ; 
Love me gayly fast and true, 

As a winsome lady." 

Could a picture of man's longing in love be 
more deliciously put ? The words, the music, 
the voice, the singer together made up perfec- 
tion. 

Jerome felt himself deeply moved, and bade 
the feeling welcome. It had been his belief, 
and his regret, that he could be moved so 
little, but this song and this singer seemed to 
be giving him back a passionately desired 
boon — a whiflf of the "wild freshness of 
morning." He bent eagerly to hear more. It 
seemed to be the very voice of his own heart 
that spoke. And the thrilling voice went 
on : 

" Through all hopes that keep us brave, 

Further off or nigher ; 
Love me for the house and grave, 

And for something higher. 
Thus, if thou wilt prove me, dear, 

Woman's love no fable, 
I will love thee — half a year — 

As a man is able." 

There was undeniable coquetry in the sing- 
er's eyes as she bent them on him, while sing- 
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ing, in the same tone of tender earnestness, 
these last lines. 

Jerome sprang to his feet 

** What an abominable song ! " he said, 
**and what a distinct meanness on your 
part ! " 

** So that is my reward for being oblig- 
ing ! " said Violet, turning to Louie. " Next 
time perhaps you'll let me have my way. 
He calls me mean and my song abomi- 
nable ! " 

** You were mean," he said, with a tone of 
intense emphasis that was almost boyish in its 
impetuosity ; " as mean as if you had led me 
up a flowery path to the top of a green hill, 
and then dashed me over a precipice. Louie, 
I want to register an oath. This wicked per- 
son, whom youVe palmed off upon me as 
a chaperon and a Christian, shall pay for 
this." 

His manner was excited and impatient, as 
he came and stood by Violet, who looked 
up at him with a smile of sheer amuse- 
ment. 

**And you have the effrontery to laugh !" 
he said. ** If you knew how dearly Fd like 
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to shake you — take you by both shoulders 
and shake you hard — perhaps you wouldn't 
laugh." 

" Perhaps Td laugh more ! " she answered, 
her face dimpling and her voice rippling with 
an abandonment to mirth that he had never 
seen in her before. The sight enchanted him. 
It was a keen delight to see this look of 
young joy in her face, instead of its usual ex- 
pression of experience of pain. 

"Shake her for me — won't you, Louie?" 
he said. " Tm just beginning to find her out. 
She's got boundless capabilities of wickedness 
in her. She's a nixie, a witch, a fraud ! 
Shaking's too good for her." 

Louie, catching his spirit, jumped up and 
threw herself on the lounge beside her friend, 
and catching her shoulders began to shake 
her, bobbing her own head down to give her 
a kiss between each shake. 

" She is a fraud," she agreed, delightedly. 
" She keeps up one eternal pretence that she 
is not the dearest, the sweetest, the most be- 
witching and the most beautiful thing that 
ever lived." 

" She admits herself the next thing to it 
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however," said Violet ; "for if she isn't, you 
are ! " 

And she threw her arms around the younger 
girl, and drew her close against her. 

" And where do I come in ? " said Jerome, 
with mock ruefulness. 

"You don't come in at all. You stay 
out ! " said Violet, in the same light-hearted 
tone. She and Louie were rocking each 
other comfortably, and laughing together. 

"In the cold?" said Jerome, doing his 
best to keep her in this mood, which he 
felt was almost a unique event in her experi- 
ence. 

" Yes, in the cold. No tea, no company, 
no guitar, no songs — nothing but snow ! " 

" I don't want any songs, thank you, if 
they're to be of that lying and deceitful qual- 
ity." 

" Then he does not admit all those lovely 
things of us, Louie, and we're right to have 
nothing to do with him." 

" It isn't that part that I deny. It's the 
end. Half a year, indeed ! As if men had 
not as much stability as women ! " 

" Half a year's a good long time for most of 
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them. Isn't it, Louie? I don't know a great 
deal about them, but I fancy they are poor 
things." 

" If you don't know, you should be taught. 
A j5ne chaperon you are, preaching such doc- 
trine to your little charge ! " 

** It's the best favor I can do her ; and, if I 
succeed, my services will be cheap at the 
price ! We are sceptical about men — Louie 
and I — and we mean to keep so, don't 
we?" 

Her words were lightly spoken, but they 
irritated him. 

"I've got to put a stop to all this," he 
said. 

" How'U you go about it ? " she asked, still 
challenging him with her audacious eyes. 
" You'vlB got a task for a Hercules." 

** Then a Hercules I am going to prove — 
for I'll accomplish it ! Louie, come here to 
me," he said, going back to his place and 
seating himself. 

Louie went, still holding on to her friend's 
hand, and when the girl, in mock humility 
threw herself on her knees to receive her 
guardian's lecture, Violet followed suit, and, 
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with a look of elfish mischief in her eyes, 
knelt before him, too. 

"You are two foolish, ignorant, presump- 
tuous girls," began Cousin Pern. 

"Yes, sir," said Louie meekly. 

" No, sir," said Violet, in the same subdued 
tone. 

"Man is a wise and superior being, and 
should be spoken of with respect." 

" Yes, sir," said Louie. 

" No, sir," said Violet. 

"Man is, moreover, a being of more stabil- 
ity and staunchness than woman, though 
woman is more perfect and more lovely." 

"Yes, sir." 

" No, sir," came the low replies. 

Cousin Pem's endurance was at an end. 
He would really have liked to make out a 
case for his reviled and villified sex, but the 
sight of these two demure creatures, kneeling 
before him in the attitudes of culprits, soon 
convinced him that he had no chance for a 
dignified argument here, so he dropped his 
mentor tone, and said impulsively : 

"If you two grown women insist on acting 
like children, you shall be treated so. You 
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are too young for reason and must have pun- 
ishment. The older culprit shall have her 
hands slapped severely. The younger shall 
be kissed." 

He made a dive at them, but they both 
sprang to their feet, and were up and away. 
Through the open door Louie darted — Violet 
after her — but only so far as her own door, 
where she rushed in, violently slamming it be- 
hind her. 

Louie, for her part, was in for a romp, and 
would have been delighted to have Cousin 
Pem to chase her through the house, as he 
used to do when she was a child ; but, instead, 
he stopped short, and called her to him, with 
a voice and tone of sudden gravity. 

" Go after her, Louie," he said, every ves- 
tige of his recent playfulness gone, and stand- 
ing before her very serious and earnest ; *' she 
is distressed about something. I heard a lit- 
tle sound in her voice, as the door shut. Go 
and see what she is doing." 

Louie went into the room, leaving him 
standing outside, and closing the door after 
her. 

Violet was on the lounge, her face buried 
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in her hands, and her body shaking vis- 
ibly. 

When Louie knelt at her side and said ten- 
derly : 

**Oh, Violet, what is it?" she got no an- 
swer. The sobs continued, though there was 
an effort to speak. Wisely refraining from 
any urging, she knelt there quietly and 
smoothed her friend's soft hair, uttering little 
loving words, from time to time, but making 
no demand for an answer. 

Presently the sobs subsided. Slowly with- 
drawing her hands, Violet wiped away her 
tears, and then turned to look at Louie, with 
flushed cheeks and still wet eyes. 

" What was it ? " whispered Louie. 

"Oh, Louie, how do I know? How can I 
account for it? Something came over me, 
and I suddenly felt young. I had not had 
the feeling for so long that I was tempted to 
encourage and give way to it. A sudden fire 
of youth seemed to be running along my 
veins, and I was taken out of myself. What 
have I done ? Acted like a romping child — 
and probably made your cousin think me an 
undignified and indecorous woman! What 
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was it, Lx)uie? What made me feel like 
that?" she said, sitting up, and looking with 
a sort of entreaty into the girl's face. 

"What was it, darling? Why, only nat- 
ure and reason and love ! It came from 
feeling that you loved and were loved in re- 
turn — from sympathy and companionship — 
two things you've been cut off from so long." 

** Oh, but Mr. Jerome ! What will he think 
of me ? He will never have any respect for 
me again. It was this thought, darting into 
my mind, which made the sudden reaction 
come. I believe I was in for a regular game 
of romps, and would have chased you all over 
the house, if that thought had not come. It 
almost choked me, when it did, and if I had 
not been able to hide myself in my own room, 
I must have burst into tears before his very 
face — which would have been worse still — if 
anything could be worse ! " 

" Nonsense, Violet ! You are making 
something out of nothing. You did nothing 
undignified really, and I know, I am positive, 
that Cousin Pem felt only the delight which 
I felt, too, at seeing that you were able to 
feel, once more, something of the natural, fun- 
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loving spirit of youth; for you are young, 
dearest, and why should you so resolutely make 
up your mind that the simple, innocent pleas- 
ures of a young woman's life are not for you ? " 

" Because they are not," she said firmly. 
"That is a lesson which I thought I had 
learned. I have learned it, too. The future 
shall prove to you that I have." 

She rose as she spoke, crossing to the dress- 
ing-table, and began to smooth her hair and 
adjust her toilet. 

"Where is Mr. Jerome?" she said, turning 
round. 

"He is waiting to hear from you. It was 
he who discovered that you were in distress, 
and sent me to see about you — ^to ask what it 
was." 

" Will you tell him, Louie — only this : that 
I am heartily ashamed of myself, and that I 
beg him to try to forget my absurd and un- 
dignified behavior." 

"Come and speak to him yourself. Do, 
Violet." 

" No, no — I cannot. Just tell him that for 
me, Louie — please, darling, and ask him when 
he sees me again not to refer to it. It was 
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partly the singing that unnerved me. I did 
not know I was so weak." 

So Louie went off with her message, which 
she and her guardian discussed earnestly. He 
cautioned the girl, however, to say nothing to 
Mrs. Bert rand of what he said to her, but 
simply to tell her that her apologies were 
wholly unnecessary, as she had done noth- 
ing which he could see that she had the least 
ground to regret. 

"We must get her out of this nonsense, 
Louie," he added ; " she has simply immense 
capabilities of joy and happiness, and it is our 
responsibility — ^yours and mine — to develop 
these." 

" I will do my part," said Louie ; " you could 
not set me a more grateful task." 

" And I will as delightedly do mine, I can 
assure you. I wish we were not so much in 
the dark. I suppose you know no more 
about her past than I do." 

" I know practically nothing," Louie said. 
"Somehow, I find it perfectly impossible to 
cross the barrier which she has managed, with- 
out a word, to set between that past and the 
present. I do not even know whether her 
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husband is living or dead — but I am almost 
sure that he is living. She seems to me so 
much more a widow than most widows." 

** I fancy she is," he answered. "When I 
see the wrecked marriages about me, I often 
think that death is among the lightest ways 
in which a marriage may be broken. Go back 
to her now, Louie, and give her my message, 
emphasizing it all you can. Try to cheer her 
up, poor little thing ! TU see her soon and do 
my part — but don't tell her that, for she might 
try to avoid me." 

It happened, the very next afternoon, that 
Jerome was knocking at the sitting-room 
door, where Violet sat alone by the fire. 
Louie had gone to a tea, and Mrs. Bertrand 
had given the servant orders to say that all 
the ladies were out, so when she called " Come 
in," in answer to the tap at the door, she was 
greatly surprised when Jerome entered. 

" So this is the veracious lady who calls her- 
self not at home ! " he said. " I came up, all 
the same, to get warmed and rested, and now 
that I'm here you won't refuse to let me 
stay ? " 

Violet, who was all in black, and looking 
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unusually frail, fair, and spirituelle, got up 
and shook hands with him formally. There 
was not the shade of a resemblance between 
this gently passive, sad-looking woman and 
the sprite of the day before. She was scarcely 
less lovely, however, and the variousness of 
her moods and phases was stimulating to him 
rather than discouraging. 

He had seated himself near her, and was 
looking straight into her face. 

** I know I am bold," he said, "too bold, 
perhaps, but I will have to trust you to for- 
give me. Whether you know it or not, I am 
your friend, and I must act up to my lights of 
friendship, and these lead me now to speak to 
you very frankly, and to remonstrate." 

" About what ? " she said, her voice listless 
and her whole expression dispirited. 

" Because you are doing the thing which I 
so continually have to find fault with in peo- 
ple all about me. You are not living up to 
your privileges." 

** My privileges ! I was not conscious of 
having any ! " she said, with a dreary little 
smile. 

" Then you are wrong — and ungrateful to 
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God and man," he said. " The most wretched 
of us have our privileges, but yours are un- 
usual ones." 

" What ? " she asked. 

" That of making Louie happier, in the first 
place ; of making me happier, in the second — 
of making yourself happier, in the third." 

" Myself ! I have nothing to do with hap- 
piness," she said. *' We said farewell and 
parted company long ago." 

This man had very penetrating eyes and a 
very direct and searching way of looking 
straight at one, so that there was no escape. 
They were handsome eyes, too, and his defi- 
nitely well-cut mouth and resolute chin made 
a combination with them that looked not 
easy to be resisted. He paused a moment, 
and then said firmly : 

** You have an immense capacity for giving 
happiness to others — this you are bound to 
realize. That is one of your privileges. You 
have an equal capacity, whether you know it 
or not, of being happy yourself — and that is 
another privilege — both of which it is my am- 
bition to see you live up to." 

Violet shook her head. 
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**You are wrong," she said, "whatever I 
may have had once, I have no capacity for 
being happy now. I killed it with my own 
hands, so I have good reason to know that it 
is dead." 

" Don't you want to be happy ? " he 
said. 

" Not now. I remember that I once did — 
in the days that I wanted the moon ! " 

"Those were wiser days than these, I 
fancy," he answered, " but think what you are 
saying. Why should you not have a happy 
life, as another woman may ? " 

His voice had changed and softened. 

" You ask me a plain question," she said, 
'* to which I must give a direct answer. There 
is a reason why that cannot be. And now, will 
you prove that you are really my friend by 
not asking me any more ? " 

Looking into his eyes she saw that he was 
strongly moved, 

" Do you lay this command of silence on 
me ? " he said. " It will be difficult for me to 
obey." 

" But you will obey," she said. " Life is 
difficult for us all. You would only make it 
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infinitely more so for me, if you pressed me 
to answer questions about my past." 

" I will never do that," he said, " and if I 
yield to you in this you will grant me, will 
you not, so much of your favor as lies in your 
power, by letting me feel that I really am 
your friend, whose services and friendship you 
will avail yourself of, as you can ? Will you 
promise me this ? " 

*' Ah, yes, I promise it," she said. ** I have 
few enough friends to be slow to relinquish 
such a thing as you offer me. It seemed to 
me that Louie made life over to me." 

" That is what I should like to do," he said, 
looking straight into her eyes. 

He saw her look around her rather help- 
lessly, as if for some means of escape. Her 
guitar was close at her hand, and almost auto- 
matically she took it up and struck a chord. 

As she did so Jerome sank backward in his 
chair, in the depths of which he was out of 
the glow from the fire, his face being quite in 
the shadow. 

" Sing," he said. " I feel I can be, and do, 
and refrain from doing, whatever you wish. 
You need have no fear of me. There is a 
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song that I have longed to hear you sing 
since the first note I heard you utter. If you 
know it, will you promise to sing it for me — 
in token of our mutual compact of friend- 
ship ? It is a song which has a peculiar qual- 
ity for me. I can't even attempt to say what 
that quality is. But will you, for our friend- 
ship's sake, sing it for me if you know it ? " 

Violet, without hesitation, promised. She 
was glad to have the opportunity to show her 
will to please him, within her own limits. 

He mentioned the song, and, with a little 
start, she struck the chords. It had a pecul- 
iar quality for her also. So strange and 
dominant a one, indeed, that she would not 
speak to him of it. The fire had burned low, 
and twilight was gathering, so that they sat 
almost in darkness as she sang. 

The song was " The Garden of Sleep," and 
she sang the first verse through, dead silence 
and stillness all about her. The song and the 
singer, the poignantly sweet voice, and the 
subtle charm of the words and music were, 
to the man who listened, absolutely enthrall- 
ing. He leaned back in his chair, watching 
her through half-closed lids, his whole being 
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aroused to a keen delight that was at least as 
much of the nature of pain as joy. When the 
full, rich, carefully modulated voice swelled 
out at the close of the first verse, and then re- 
peated the refrain with a deepened sweetness 
and soared into more passionate fervor, he 
closed his eyes and trembled. 

After the strain of that soaring sweetness 
the voice fell gently, and the low, controlled, 
reserved tones of the second verse began : 
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In my garden of sleep, where red poppies are spread, 

I wait for the living, alone with the dead, 

For a tower in ruins stands guard o'er the deep 

At whose feet are green graves of dear women asleep. 

Did they love as I love when they lived by the sea ? 

Do they wait as I wait for the days that may be ? 

Oh, heart of my heart, 
On the cliffs by the sea. 

Near the graves in the grass, 
I am waiting for thee." 



Again there was the repetition, passionately 
full and sweet, of those last lines, and then 
the voice died into silence. 

Neither spoke. Violet put by her guitar, 
and leaned back in her place among the green 
cushions. 
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The silence gave to each a sense of confi- 
dence and of intimacy, which neither cared to 
disturb. 

After some long moments had passed the 
man spoke. 

** I tried once to explain myself to you," he 
said ; ** strangely enough it was the first time 
we met. I have never made the eif ort with 
any human being except you, and I am, there- 
fore, the more anxious that you should under- 
stand me. I never hear that song but it 
makes me think of my little childlike wife in 
her grave in the grass. I don't know why it 
is considered an indignity for a man to speak 
of his dead wife, when he is supposed to have 
outlived her loss. To speak of her ever 
without sacredness and reserve would be so, 
but I can speak of that bright young creature, 
who died the veriest child, without the faint- 
est feeling of disloyalty. I loved her passion- 
ately and truly. If she had lived, that love 
would have grown and deepened. She died 
— twenty years ago — and where is that love ? 
Is anyone so wise as to pretend to know ? I 
am a man — a very human man — and that 
being exists no longer in human form. 
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When I become a spirit I may see her and 
recognize her again. Whether or not I shall 
love her as we loved here will be determined, in 
my belief, by the proof of whether or not she 
is my soul's mate. I often have a longing 
that someone shall comprehend me in this. 
You do feel that you understand me, do you 
not — and that I am only fulfilling my resolu- 
tion to be true above all things when I tell 
you this ? " 

** I think I understand you perfectly," said 
Violet. ** You are a very honest man." 

*' And, Violet, a sad one." 

But he paused abruptly, noticing that she 
winced and caught her breath when he called 
her by her name. 

*' Forgive me," he said ; " that shall not hap- 
pen again. But let me say this one thing: 
I have felt it a positive need that you should 
know and understand me and my life — my 
present and my past. You wish me to know 
nothing of yours, and it shall be as you say. 
But change is always possible, and the time 
may come when you will feel that you can 
tell me what I humbly long to know. If that 
prompting, that possibility ever comes, prom- 
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ise me that you will remember that it is the 
dearest wish of my heart to possess, not only 
your friendship, but your confidence." 

•* I promise it," said Violet, **and oh, do 
believe that I am grateful, though I seem not 
to be so ! The pain, the misery, the horror of 
my life I cannot bear to tell to any one. A 
man cannot suffer in marriage as a woman 
can." 

" Not in the same way, perhaps ! God pity 
you. I wish that the abundance of desire 
which I have to comfort you and make you 
happy could avail you something. It lies 
here, a burden on my heart, and I feel that it 
can do you no good, though I'd give my life 
to serve you. Give me your hand one in- 
stant, dear woman and dear friend, and let me 
pledge to you my utmost devotion, whether it 
can avail you anything or not." 

She held out her small hand, and he took 
it into his, then raised it to his lips and 
kissed it — looking over it into her eyes with 
a look which haunted Violet's sleeping and 
waking hours for many a day to come. 



VIII 

Some time passed, in which Jerome did not 
see Violet again. He came to the house, but 
she was always either lying down or engaged, 
and he had to pay his visits to Louie and the 
old lady, with whom he was a favorite. 

At last came the evening of the ball, which 
was to be given for Louie at her guardian's 
house. She had a smart new gown for it, 
and more bouquets than she could comforta- 
bly carry, and she went off radiant with joy, 
the one cloud in her sky being her friend's 
persistent refusal to be present, from which 
she could not be moved. 

When that image of youthful bloom and 
joy had gone Violet sat alone by the fire in 
the little sitting-room. In her plain black 
dress, with smooth, parted hair, there was 
something almost nunlike in her appearance, 
a suggestion due, perhaps, in part, to the ex- 
pression of her eyes. Sad renunciation was 
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written in those eyes to-night She had looked 
at Louie, the embodiment of all that was hope- 
ful and pleasant in a woman's lot, and she 
then turned to face the vision of herself, de- 
prived of all this, and with no ray of expecta- 
tion that it would ever come. 

She had not sat so long when a quick tap 
at the door was followed by the entrance of 
Pembfake Jerome. 

He was in evening dress, with a gardenia in 
his coat, and a certain look of energy and ex- 
citement in his face which made his good 
looks far more striking than usual. 

As Violet got up to receive him she caught 
a glimpse of their figures in the mirror oppo- 
site, and the contrast between them struck 
her very forcibly. Perhaps he saw it too, for 
he said : 

'* You look like a little reltgteuse, in your 
severe black with your Madonna-like coiffure. 
Why are you not dressed in a gown like 
Louie's, and ready for the bright evening, 
which a young and lovely thing like you 
should find far more to her taste than sitting 
here alone over the fire ? However, you said 
you wouldn't and that settled it. It was a 
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bitter disappointment to Louie, and a serious 
one to me, too, but we'll both forgive you if 
you grant us a very small favor instead of the 
big one that we asked." 

** I will do anything that I can do " be- 
gan Violet. 

** That settles it. This you can certainly 
do, with no trouble of any kind. You Ve 
simply got to get your cloak, and run quickly 
down to the carriage with me, and come 
around to see the house. Louie is much 
pleased with the decorations and the table, 
and has set her heart on your seeing them be- 
fore the people begin to arrive. Be quick — 
and you have plenty of time." 

She got up at once and went to fetch her 
cloak, and in another moment they were 
seated in the carriage and rolling swiftly over 
the snow-covered streets. 

Both of them thought of their last inter- 
view, and Violet felt that it was his memory 
of this which caused him now to lead the con- 
versation away from personal topics and to 
talk altogether of Louie and her delight in 
this ball. 

When the carriage stopped before the brill- 
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iantly lighted house, and the footman held 
the door open for his master to alight with 
his companion, and Violet found herself walk- 
ing by Jerome's side through the long carpeted 
aisle under the striped awning which led from 
the carriage to the house, a little of the 
intoxication of the occasion entered into her, 
and she half wished that she had a ball dress 
on and was going to stay. Such thoughts 
as these were, however, with her, never more 
than momentary, and this one scarcely lived 
before it died. 

The hall, as she entered it, was odorous as a 
hothouse with the breath of roses, violets, 
carnations, and pungent greenery. It was 
skilfully lighted with lamps, candles, and gas, 
which gave brilliancy without glare, and al- 
ready a small string band was tuning up and 
sending forth tentative snatches of a dreamy 
waltz tune. 

Louie came eagerly forward to meet her, 
spreading her white arms and gathering her 
against the great bunch of lilies-of-the-valley 
which ornamented the front of her gown. 
Violet yielded to the embrace for a moment, 
drawing in comfort from the touch of the 
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arms as she drew in sweetness from the odor 
of the flowers. 

** I never saw anything half so lovely," she 
said. '*Oh, Louie, Louie, you must be 
happy ! It will break my heart unless you 
are, child. You have so much to make you 
so, and your heart is so kind and true. I can 
feel your happiness to-night." 

" Darling ! I wish I could feel yours," 
Louie whispered. 

" At least you need not feel the contrary, 
for I'm not unhappy to-night. There is a re- 
flected joy, you know." 

When they had inspected the dining-room 
— its quaint beauty more charming than ever, 
now that its sombreness was a background for 
such a superb display of flowers and foliage, 
and the conservatory beyond the fireplace was 
lighted with lamps that were almost as beau- 
tiful as flowers — they crossed the hall and 
went toward the empty ballroom. Just as 
they stood at its entrance the band, now ex- 
quisitely harmonized, struck up an alluring 
waltz tune, played softly, but seductively, and 
Louie, quick as a flash, passed her arm around 
her friend's waist, and, before she knew where 
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she was, Violet found herself floating over 
the smooth floor, and enjoying, to the tips of 
her toes and fingers, what had once been a 
source of great delight to her. 

Jerome stood and watched them — the slight 
black figure in its severe short dress, and the 
taller white one with its floating train and 
draperies. He could see that the former had 
thrown herself into the dance with quite as 
much abandon as the latter. 

As the figures presently reached him again 
they stopped, but the music went on, persuad- 
ing, alluring, compelling. 

"Take my place. Cousin Pem," said Louie ; 
" I must not crush my dress, and the waltz is 
not half finished. Go, Violet ! " she said ur- 
gently, and Violet, who was under the spell 
of sound and motion, which had always been 
powerful with her, was gliding on next mo- 
ment with Jerome's arm about her and her 
hand in his. 

He had almost given up dancing lately, but 
he had been known once as one of the best 
dancers in society, and not an atom of the 
ease of it had left him. 

They floated on together, swaying, bending. 
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turning to the music's voice. The perfect 
harmony of their steps made them move as 
one. Beyond the mere pleasure of the dance, 
Violet had the sweet, strong sense of being 
supported, guided, led, and all with tender- 
ness, protection, and care. And he, beyond 
it also, had the sense — as keenly sweet — of 
supporting, guiding, leading her, and having 
her trust to his protection. 

Down the long room they went, alone to- 
gether ; even Louie had withdrawn from 
sight, and the musicians were screened from 
view by great branches of palms and ferns. 
Each heart, knowing its own joy, as it knew 
also its own bitterness, was throbbing fast, 
and there was a strange new something in the 
breast of each which they felt would endure 
as long as that waltz should last — and, it 
might be, no longer ! So they glided on and 
on, as if skimming the surface of some fairy 
lake, each in a dream of enchantment too per- 
fect to be touched. Any movement beyond 
those swift motions of their feet, any sound 
beyond that entrancing music would have 
broken the spell of enchantment which sur- 
rounded them. 
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Suddenly the sound came and the spell was 
broken. They stopped short; they almost 
ceased to breathe as they looked for one brief, 
and never-to-be-forgotten, instant into each 
other's eyes. 

Then reality came back. The magic hour 
had struck, and Violet stood like a suddenly 
transformed and awakened Cinderella. 

Voices reached them from the hall. Aunt 
Caroline had arrived, and Louie was welcom- 
ing her and talking in rather a loud key, as 
she insisted on taking her first of all to the 
dining-room. This left the hall clear, and 
taking advantage of this fact Violet hurried 
out, wrapped herself quickly in her cloak 
which a servant held out for her, and a mo- 
ment later was passing under the awning out 
into the street, and waiting for the carriage to 
draw up to the curb. 

In the instant that she stood there she per- 
ceived that Jerome, who had followed her, 
had on his overcoat, and was standing beside 
her, apparently determined upon accompany- 
ing her home. 

** You must let me go alone," she said in a 
low tone. 
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" I must go with you," he said. 

" I forbid you to do it," she said, with a 
certain sternness in her voice. 

" I rebel utterly," he answered in a tone of 
reckless defiance. 

The carriage was drawing up. The foot- 
man sprang down. The door was held open. 

She turned and looked at Jerome with sor- 
row in her eyes. 

" I beseech you," she said half-brokenly, as 
she put her foot upon the step. 

The next instant she heard the door close 
behind her, and knew that she was alone. 

It was the boon she craved. She must 
have a little space of silence and self-com- 
muning to see where she stood. The spell of 
that waltz was on her stilL One instant she 
was facing this moment, in its practical, actual 
aspect. The next she was floating back to 
that dream of fleeting, impalpable, unreal, but 
thrilling joy. 

What was the secret of that joy, she asked 
herself, and then shrank instinctively from 
confronting the answer. 

She was done with men — done with the 
thoughts of love and marriage — ^nothing was 
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more positive to her than this, and yet to- 
night, during that wild, sweet waltz, old long- 
ings and desires had come to her — old dreams 
that love and joy might be even yet in store 
for her. 

Well, to stifle back and conquer these 
was now her task. Another might be in- 
volved in the disappointment that must fol- 
low such imaginings, and that must never be. 
Her way was plain before her, and she must 
not shrink. She must not bring suffering 
into another life, since it was clear that she 
could not bring joy into her own. Her duty 
was abundantly clear, and she knew that she 
must not falter nor fail in her resolve ; but 
ever across the strength of this purpose would 
come, like whiffs of perfume from a blooming 
flower-bed, little gusts of remembrance that 
made it clear that pursuance of her resolution 
would be a hard and an almost impossible 
task. 



IX 



The day after the ball, toward twilight, 
Jerome knocked at the door of the little 
sitting-room. It was empty, but he found 
Louie's maid, and sent to ask that Miss Wen- 
dell would see him. 

Louie came in, looking rather troubled, he 
thought, but brightened up as she renewed 
her thanks to him for the beautiful ball, 
which she declared to have been perfect in 
every detail and result. He still saw the 
shadow lingering on her face, however, and, 
to tell the truth, there was one on his own, 
and on his heart as well. 

" Louie," he said presently, " I want you to 
arrange for me to have a little talk with Mrs. 
Bertrand." 

" I wish I could," said Louie, " you might, 
perhaps, give her some help. Much as I love 
her — ardently as I desire to help and comfort 
her, I seem so powerless. Something hap- 
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pened to-day which made me feel it more 
than ever. She got a thick letter, with an 
English postmark, and I saw she looked 
troubled. She took it off to read it in her 
room alone, and after awhile I followed her, 
and found that she had been crying. She 
was lying on the lounge, and I saw the letter 
tucked under the pillow. When I went to 
her and told her I was sorry she was troubled, 
and asked if I could do anything in any way 
to help her, she said no — that I could only 
help her by loving her, and that she was be- 
yond the power of any help, except what she 
could give herself, and added that if only that 
did not fail she would not complain. I felt 
her hands and found that she was feverish, 
and made her own to me that she had passed 
a sleepless night. I believe she reproached 
herself for that waltz, and thought she had 
been foolish and undignified. Then, in addi- 
tion to that sleeplessness and unrest, she got 
this letter, which has evidently upset her 
dreadfully, and, as a result of it all, she is ill. 
I made her go to bed and let me nurse her, 
but she said she could do nothing until she 
had sent a cable. I got her pen and paper, 
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and she sat up and wrote it. It consisted of 
the single word * No/ and was sent to a 
London address. She handed it to me open, 
and evidently did not mind my reading it." 

" You have not mentioned the name of the 
person to whom it was sent," said Jerome, his 
face tense with some strong feeling. 

Louie was conscious of this omission, and 
of the cowardice that had caused it. The 
same feeling urged her now to get up and 
walk away as if in search of something, as she 
said : 

**The name was James Bertrand." 

There was intense silence in the room after 
the utterance of this name. Louie, if she had 
obeyed her impulse, would have gone to her 
dear guardian and put her arms around his 
neck, for she felt that he needed comfort ; but 
she dared not even show that she suspected 
what he felt. 

Presently he spoke. 

** Have you the address of Mrs. Egerton 
King?" he said, and she felt the strong re- 
pression he was enduring in the sound of his 
voice. 

**We have been in the dark about Mrs. 
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Bertrand long enough," he went on. ** There 
has evidently been some trouble in her life 
which she is trying very bravely to outlive, 
but she should have help — a help which it is 
impossible to give in the total darkness and 
ignorance in which we are kept." 

"I could get Mrs. King's address, of 
course," said Louie. "Violet herself could 
give it to us, as she hears from her often ; 
but they are in the East now, and it would be 
a long time before an answer to a letter could 
come, and, besides, I think Violet would pre- 
fer us to ask questions of no one but her- 
self." 

"You are right, Louie, of course. That 
was just a passing suggestion. But what are 
we to do, child, if she will confide in neither 
of us? No wonder she is ill. The self-re- 
pression that she exercises every hour is 
enough to make and keep her so. Has she 
still a fever ? How is she now ? " 

" Better — oh, much better, and the fever is 
quite gone, but her precious head still aches." 

"Oh, Louie, be loving to her," he said 
earnestly ; " you can comfort her at least by 
love, and you are the only one who can do 
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anything." He was silent for a little while, 
and then said suddenly : 

** What interpretation do you put upon the 
letter and her cable in reply ? " 

'' Fve been wondering about it," Louie 
said, " and one idea that came to me was that 
her husband is seeking a reconciliation with 
her." 

" You don't know even that she has a hus- 
band," he said hastily. "Women do jump at 
conclusions." 

** It seems to me this one is rather forced 
upon us." 

" Oh, of course, that seems the likelihood," 
he said, ** but we cannot be sure. Do you 
happen to know what her name was before 
marriage ? I have sometimes fancied that 
Bertrand was her maiden name." 

" No, her name was Donald ; she told me 
that long ago." 

She saw that he looked disappointed, and 
she suspected that her words annoyed and 
grieved him. 

"This husband — if his existence must be 
granted, which I suppose all the rules of 
good sense compel us to do — what I wish 
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to know of him is whether she is divorced 
from him or only separated." 

"That is what I have so often wondered, 
too," said Louie ; **but she gives no hint." 

"We must think what can be done and 
watch our opportunity," he said, rising and 
going over to a table where a paper-covered 
parcel lay. " At present she is ill, poor child ! 
I brought her these, and you must take them 
to her, for me. It seems a paltry thing to do 
for her, contrasted with all I feel ; but at pres- 
ent it is all that is permitted me. Tell her 
that I asked about her very specially, Louie. 
Try to make her feel that I care." 

Louie took the flowers — a great bunch of 
violets. She carried them off to her friend, 
and laid them beside her on the pillow, near 
her pure white face. 

Did a little cloud of color overlay it for a 
moment, as she listened to the messages with 
which the flowers had been sent ? Louie fan- 
cied so, but before she could quite determine, 
the face lay before her so white again that she 
almost thought it had been all imagination. 



X 

In the days that followed Mrs. Bertrand 
roused herself to an evident and successful 
effort to divert the course of events from the 
more personal channel into which they had 
set lately, and to return to the former and less 
familiar footing which had existed between 
her young charge's guardian and herself. 

In this effort she felt herself distinctly aided 
by Jerome, who, although he was friendliness 
itself, was friendly in a more reserved and dis- 
tant manner than he had been lately. In this 
fact Violet felt an intense and satisfying reas- 
surance. She dearly desired him for a friend, 
if she could be sure that he would never ask 
nor think of being more- — and this, it now ap- 
peared, was the limit which he had set for him- 
self. 

Indeed, as his more personal attitude toward 
her disappeared, his desire to have her com- 
radeship and society, on the basis of mere 
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friendship, seemed to grow greater. Often 
when he knew that Louie had an engage- 
ment, he would come and spend an hour or 
so with her. 

One evening, as they sat together over the 
bright wood fire, while Violet cut with a sil- 
ver dagger the leaves of some new magazines 
that he had brought her, he said quite sud- 
denly : 

** I am inclined to have some rather serious 
business talk with you this evening, Mrs. 
Bertrand. Do you feel willing to listen — and 
will you forgive me for being a bore to you 
for a little while ? I know you will when I 
tell you that the excuse and reason of it all is 
Louie." 

Violet laid down her books at once, and 
turned to listen to him with absorbed attention. 

" I want to make you a confidence," he said, 
** and I want to ask you a favor. You know 
nothing, of course, of Louie's pecuniary affairs. 
Indeed, no one but myself does know anything 
of them with any accuracy. Her father, though 
an older man, was a friend of mine and I was 
his business adviser. He was a rather bold 
speculator, and, from time to time, made 
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large sums of money, and was considered rich. 
At the time of his death, however, he was 
practically a poor man, and Louie was left 
with a rather scant provision. I was left her 
sole guardian and business adviser, and at the 
time that the will was made there would have 
been a considerable fortune for her, but later 
Wendell met with large losses, and, as I said, 
there was not very much for Louie to inherit. 
The child, from infancy, had been a favorite 
with me, and there was no one in the world 
any nearer to my heart. Her mother had 
been a dear cousin of mine, and the nearest 
thing to a sister that I had ever known. Ac- 
cordingly, when it became known to me that 
Louie had been left without the means of liv- 
ing in the style to which she was accustomed, 
I determined at once that she should never 
know it, and that no one else should. I re- 
solved to make her an allowance out of my 
own income, which would enable her to live 
in the comfort to which she was accustomed 
with the addition of what she really had. 
This I have done and no one is any the 
wi^r." 

'* It is very generous, very kind of you," 
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said Violet ; ** but do you not think it may 
turn out to be a mistake for Louie to con- 
sider herself so much richer than she is — and 
are you not putting her in a false position be- 
fore the world ? " 

** Unless I were going to carry the thing 
out I should be doing so, but as I shall leave 
Louie, at my death, the principal of which she 
is now drawing the income, there can be no 
harm done to any one. It is on this very 
point that I want to speak to you. In the 
possible event of my death I want you to ac- 
cept the guardianship of Louie, and if she is 
then of age herself I want you to be the 
trustee of this fund. I can so arrange every- 
thing as to give you no trouble, and also so 
as to keep Louie in ignorance of her indebt- 
edness to me during my life. She is as igno- 
rant of business as a child, and I prefer to 
keep her so^— especially now that I have had 
the good fortune to find some one in whose 
hands I can, with perfect confidence, place 
her affairs. The property will give little 
trouble. It is chiefly real estate, and I would 
see that you had access to good advisers in 
case you needed them. Now that I have 
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given you my entire confidence, will you ac- 
cept the trast ? " 

Violet looked at him with eyes that were 
almost humble in their gratefulness. 

**And you have given me this confidence 
and offered me this generous trust," she said, 
**and in return for what? It is too much! 
You are as generous to me as to Louie — and 
have given me what is far more precious than 
money could ever be — a noble trust, which 
I feel myself humiliated that I cannot re- 
turn in kind — but oh, believe me, it is not 
for lack of confidence that I do not make 
my whole life plain and open to you. Your 
confidence in me makes my apparent lack of 
it toward you press hard upon my heart." 

He drew a little closer to her, and gathering 
in his hands a little bunch of ribbons that 
hung from her waist, hie held them in a grasp 
that made a taut line from her to him, and 
looked full at her. His action was, perhaps, 
unconscious, but it satisfied a need that was 
in his heart to establish a visible bond between 
them. 

" Listen to me, my dear lady," he said ear- 
nestly, " there is no sense of lack in me for 
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anything that you have permitted or withheld. 
You are yourself, and all that you do is of 
you, and is worthy. A woman's reserve is 
her most sacred possession, and a man who 
would deprive her of that deprives not only 
her but himself. I wish to know nothing of 
you for the present, but simply what you 
are. That I see. The time may come 
when you will, of your own accord, tell me 
more. For that time I can have endless pa- 
tience." 

** Do not expect that time," she said, ** for 
it will never, never come." 

" I expect it — and with full confidence," he 
answered, **but of that we need not now 
speak. Let us settle this matter of business. 
Are you willing, in case of my death, to ac- 
cept the trusteeship of this property for 
Louie, and to carry out my wishes ? " 

** Oh, most thankfully — most gladly ! " she 
exclaimed, and then with a sudden change of 
look and tone: **That is, if I could be glad 
and thankful of anything ever again — if you 
were dead." 

Jerome was a strong and self-controlled 
man, and these qualities now stood him in 
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good stead. If he had let his heart dictate 
to him in speech and action now he would 
have committed a mistake which might have 
proved a fatal one. But this he did not do. 
He held himself well in, though a gleam of 
triumph lighted up his eye, and when he 
spoke it was with perfect naturalness and 
calm. 

** Thank you for those precious words," 
he said. **You may set your heart at rest. 
I will not die while you have need of me — or 
even while there is ever so small a want of 
yours that I may fill. You may think I am 
talking foolishly ; but I am willing to pledge 
myself to that." 

Violet turned upon him a look of grateful 
reassurance. The sound of her own impul- 
sive words had frightened her, and it was 
infinitely sweet to have her fears so gently 
and completely laid. 

And even while this soothing unction was 
being laid to her soul, there came vibrating 
on the chords of memory not only a thought, 
but a distinct sensation, of that wild, sweet 
waltz. She seemed to hear the violins wail- 
ing it out, to feel the smooth floor beneath 
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her feet, the strong arm about her, the strong 
hand clasping hers. 

Oh, it was all a strange and confusing 
tangle into which the threads of her life had 
twisted themselves ! She felt nothing else so 
strongly as that this man who was so abun- 
dantly willing to help was also abundantly 
able — and yet the chief effort of force which 
she felt herself compelled to was the effort to 
hold him off from her — to hold herself away 
from him. 

He saw her inward disturbance, and felt 
that he had better spare her further need for 
self-control. 

** Suppose I read you something," he said, 
"something that will amuse and divert us 
both." 

He looked about for a book, and presently 
brought back a copy of "The Bab Ballads." 

" Here is just the thing," he said, and they 
were soon absorbed in the fortunes of " Gen- 
tle Alice Brown," and "The Sailor Boy to 
his Lass," at which they laughed together as 
heartily as if they were reading them for the 
first time. She said so to him. 

" It is the first time we have read them 
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together," he said, " how many pleasant things 
there are before us — to be done together ! 
I wish I could feel that that idea brightened 
up your life as much as it does mine." 

" It does ; indeed it does ! " she cried, ** I do 
want you to believe that." 

" Well — rU promise you that I will believe 
it, if you'll give me a song ! " he said. 

While she was hesitating he went and 
brought the guitar. Then, without looking 
to see if she consented or refused, he deliber- 
ately set about tuning it, and passed it on to 
her. 

She seemed to hesitate a moment, and 
then, taking the instrument, sang : 

** I have brought poppies to thee, weary heart, 
White poppies steeped in sleep ; 
Ask God to give us, before we part. 
One happy dream to keep. 
Then sleep, sleep, sleep, sleep, 
Why should'st thou wake and weep ? " 

"Beautiful," he said, "lovely." 
" It is a message," she answered. 
"A message?" 
" Yes — from me to you." 
"Then sing it again." 
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She did so, thrillingly. 

** I don't want your white poppies," he 
said, ** and my heart is not weary, but young 
and lusty as an eagle's. It's all very well 
about the dream, as that's a happy one — but 
we are not going to part. Do you know it ? 
And if we are sleeping now, it is to joy that 
we shall wake. All the scepticism that your 
heart can hold will not crush that dream out 
of me — but all the same, I am not going to 
disturb you with it. I have set myself a task 
and I mean to accomplish it — with your, 
assistance, or without it." 

He got up then, and told her a calm good- 
bye. 

Violet was feeling divided between anxiety 
and reassurance. She felt certain she could 
trust him to do nothing to hurt her or even 
go against her wishes — but she felt certain 
also that the task which he had set himself 
was that of finding out the truth about her, 
and this she still earnestly desired him not to 
know. 



XI 



"Violet, do you believe in marrying for 
money ? " 

Louie Wendell was the speaker, and she 
put this sudden question, one afternoon, as 
the two friends sat together in the drawing- 
room, where they had ordered tea to be 
served. She spoke rather lightly, and was 
unprepared for the effect of her words. Mrs. 
Bertrand turned suddenly crimson — an un- 
usual effect, in her very white skin, and said, 
with an almost passionate emphasis : 

** I believe more in suicide than I do in 
that." 

Louie noted all these signs, but she sedu- 
lously veiled the fact of her vigilance. 

"Then do you believe in marrying for 
love ? " 

" For myself, I do not believe in marriage 
at all. I was not made for it. With women 
like me it must ever be a mistake. For you, 
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dear, yes, I believe in a marriage for love. 
That is my hope and wish about you." 

** But suppose I fell in love with somebody 
who was poor." 

" You have money." 

** Ah, yes — but a woman doesn't like the 
idea of supporting a man." 

"He could probably aflford to give you 
bread and butter." 

" But I require Vienna bread and Alderney 
butter. Fm like the man who said if you'd 
give him the luxuries of life he could dis- 
pense with the necessities ! " 

Her friend did not seem inclined to re- 
spond to her light words, which she felt to be 
deliberately insincere. Her face was pro- 
foundly earnest as she said : 

** We are two women very differently situ- 
ated, Louie. You have a future, while I have 
only a past. I doubt if the life experience of 
one person ever does avail for another ; but I 
desire your happiness supremely, and I wish, 
with all my heart, that I could help you to it. 
When I first knew you I had an overwhelm- 
ing wish to warn you against marriage, for I 
could not believe that there was any happi- 
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ness to be reached along that road. Since 
then I have changed, Louie ; I do not be- 
lieve it could ever have brought happiness 
to me, but I have come to believe in it for 
you." 

** Fve come to believe in it for myself," said 
Louie. 

Violet saw the flush that slowly dyed her 
cheeks, and said anxiously : 

**Oh, Louie, darling, have you got some- 
thing to tell me ? IVe been wondering if all 
these magnificent roses which have been com 
ing wouldn't touch your heart, and yesterday, 
while idling in the hall, I counted nine small 
bits of pasteboard inscribed * Mr. W. Bless- 
ington Brown.' I also observed that there was 
only one among the recent cards bearing the 
name of a gentleman whose cards used rather 
to overload the card-receiver. Is there any 
special significance in the fact that Mr. Fran- 
cis Dexter comes so rarely and Mr. W. Bless- 
ington Brown so often ? " 

Louie blushed again, so evidently that her 
friend's interest deepened ; but which of the 
two names had called up the blush she felt 
wholly unable to decide. Before she could 
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make any effort to settle the question a ser- 
vant announced : 

** Mr. Dexter," and that athletic young 
gentleman entered. 

He came directly to Violet. 

** I have come to give you a piece of news," 
he said, bowing to Louie, in passing ; ** news 
that concerns you as well as it does us. We 
have had a cable from Elinor, and they are 
on their way home." 

Instead of showing the joy that might have 
been expected, Violet turned pale. 

** Oh, why ? Does any one know ? " she 
asked. 

** People don't often give reasons in a cable- 
gram," he said. ** But I think they are not 
far to seek in this instance. It has been 
rather evident to us all, for some time, that 
she and Egie were more interested in nest- 
building than in globe-trotting. I think the 
interest has got too much for them, and they 
are coming home to settle down by their own 
fireside. Vine and fig-tree — household gods 
— that sort of thing ! Is there anything in 
that to make a violet turn so white and 
shrink back farther under its protecting 
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leaves ? Fm glad, for my part, that Elinor is 
coming. She has more pluck about her than 
the rest of us, and I hope she'll discipline you 
a little with such scourges as balls and operas, 
etc. Fve come to the conclusion that we all 
give up to her too much — a little sprig of a 
violet like that ! Don't you agree with 
me?" 

He turned to Louie as he spoke, but she 
was busying herself with the tea-things, which 
had been brought, and did not look up. She 
only said : 

" Oh, decidedly," and then added : '' Will 
you have a cup of tea ? " 

Violet saw that, as he took it, he tried to 
meet her eyes, but without success. She had 
been struck with a certain constraint in their 
manner to each other, and she had just begun 
to plan an exit from the room when a new 
arrival was announced : 

"Mr. Brown." 

"W. Blessington," said Dexter in a low 
voice, in which Violet fancied there was a 
faint ring of contemptuous amusement, and 
then the visitor entered and advanced. 

Dexter stood up, too, and said : 
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** How are you, Brown ?" very civilly. 

The new arrival acknowledged the greeting, 
after having bowed formally to Violet, and 
then went over to Louie and held out his 
hand with a marked increase of interest in his 
manner. 

He was extremely well dressed, and very 
good-looking. In spite of his superior good 
looks, however, Violet thought he was at a 
disadvantage in the room with Frank Dex- 
ter, and she felt almost provoked when she 
observed that Louie had responded, with 
great warmth, to his greeting, and was talk- 
ing to him with an animation that she had 
not shown before. 

Dexter, after one brief and comprehending 
glance, turned his shoulder toward them and 
devoted himself to his talk with Violet. 

**What has become of you all this long 
time ? " Violet asked, ** I have seen and heard 
nothing whatever of you." 

'* I haven't been going out much," he said ; 
* • Fm going to cut society. There's nothing 
in it." 

" But what will you do in its place ? When 
summer comes there's boating and polo — and 
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golf, and golf, and golf ! " she said, knowing 
his favorite indulgence. 

** Oh, Fm going to cut golf, too. I'm done 
with sport." 

** Not till you are done with life, I fancy," 
said Violet. ** But — granting you the grace 
of sincerity in your present conviction to that 
effect — what do you propose to put in place 
of society and sport, to fill up your time ?" 

** Business," he said emphatically. ** It's the 
greatest nuisance which can befall a man to 
be so infernally poor." 

** You, poor ! Well, that does seem odd," 
said Violet. ** If ever I saw the lap of luxury 
it is the one in which you have been brought 
up. 

" So much the worse ! I'm a pauper in it 
all the same. My father is a rich man, but he 
spends his income. When he dies his fortune 
must be divided by six — and he'^ likely to 
live long — ^good health to him ! I don't want 
him to die, I'm sure. I want to make my own 
way — but I'm afraid I am late in beginning. 
That is what I am doing now — trying to form 
business habits." 

** Up-hill work for the like of you, poor boy, 
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I fancy. Why don't you try the usual receipt 
for settling down — matrimony?" 

He gave a little shrug that Violet thought 
just escaped being a wince of pain. 

** Ah," he said, **that is the end and not the 
means. Fve no opinion of a man who uses 
marriage as a means." 

" Then you don't believe a poor man should 
marry a rich girl ? " 

'' Decidedly not." 

** But if they love each other ? " 

** Love should be patient, and wait." 

"Waiting is sometimes vain." 

**One should wait only long enough for 
reasonable proof." 

**You seem to have your theories pretty 
well formulated," said Violet. 

** Yes — Fve been thinking enough lately to 
make up for a thoughtless life. And, by the 
way, speaking of opinions — what do you think 
of him?" 

Violet did not at once comprehend, so he 
added : 

**W. Blessington — otherwise Billy Brown." 

** I scarcely know him," she began, but he 
interrupted her. 
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" Do you think extended knowledge neces- 
sary to judge of people ? " 

" Some people," she said. 

** This person ? " 

'' I think rU say yes, for the sake of getting 
your opinion ; you know him better than I do." 

*'Oh, my opinion!" he said. ** That's 
neither here nor there. I feel sorry for the 
fellow, in a way. It must be rather a burden 
to go about labelled *rich man,' as he is. 
Such fellows must go through life feeling 
crowded, I should think. They are so sought 
out and followed up. Men are bad enough, 
but women are worse." 

" Then you wouldn't like to be rich ? " 

*' Wouldn't I? You don't know me! I 
want something out of life fiercely, intensely ! 
If I had money I should feel I might get it. 
That's why I've taken my father at his word 
at last, and promised to turn myself into a 
business man, if he'll do all he can to give me 
a push. So you must make the most of me 
when you see me, for I'm not to be seen 
about as I used to be. Well, I must be off. 
So glad Elinor's coming, for your sake as 
well as ours." 
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He went over to Louie, who sat behind the 
tea-table in an absorbed tite-h-tite with the 
other man. 

** More tea?" she said, looking up sweetly, 
as if she could imagine no other reason for 
his coming. 

** No — good-bye," he answered, " I only 
dropped in to let Mrs. Bertrand know that 
Elinor was coming home." 

** So kind of you. Bearers of good tidings 
are always welcome." 

Then she nodded brightly and returned to 
her talk with Mr. Brown. 

Violet felt really provoked. 

Dexter had scarcely gone when Mn 
Jerome was announced, and in a moment 
had taken the vacated seat near Violet He 
began at once to ask some questions concern- 
ing Louie's two visitors, and Violet, to her 
great comfort, found that he shared both her 
liking for one and her contemptuous tolera- 
tion of the other. He seemed heartily 
pleased to hear of the change in Frank Dex- 
ter's pursuits and ambitions, and expressed 
his confidence in the young fellow's ability. 
Just as he had begun to express himself fully 
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as to the other, Mr. Brown got up and took 
leave. 

" Well, Louie, what have you found to dis- 
cuss with that young light-weight ? " said her 
guardian when the front door had closed 
behind the last visitor. 

" Perhaps I don't consider him a light- 
weight," Louie said ; ** I find no difficulty at 
all in talking with him. I like him." 

**Well — ^thafs amiable," said her guardian 
comfortably. ** It can be only in a spirit of 
universal charity that you find anything to 
like in Billy Brown." 

**On the contrary, I like him as an indi- 
vidual. He's much more reasonable than 
most men, and perfectly pleasant and easy to 
get on with. I hate men who go about with 
their noses in the air, looking down on 
others." 

** If they are taller men they can't help it," 
said Jerome. ** It's a law of nature." 

**They may be physically taller, without 
being spiritually so." 

** Oh, come, Louie — ^you're going rather far 
if you are going to attribute a spiritual height 
of any sort to Blessington, There come oc- 
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casions, my dear, when a man's knowledge of 
man is of practical value to a woman. If 
you'll let me size up this fellow to you, I will 
spare you the details — which are not interest- 
ing nor edifying — and merely give you the 
result. He is simply a rich man, with very 
little sense and a very weak character. I am 
putting the case mildly ; but could strengthen 
it, if there were occasion, which, of course, 
there is not." 

He branched off then into another subject, 
but Louie did not take part in the conversa- 
tion which followed, and presently left the 
room. 

*' I don't understand Louie," Jerome said. 
**She is not like herself. Don't you notice 
it?" 

** Of course I do," answered Violet, " but I 
fancy I do understand her. Leave her to me 
for the present, and let me study her a little 
more by a theory that I have. Don't be un- 
easy. If there is any cause I'll promise you 
to let you know, and we will work together 
to save her from a danger — ^which, after all, 
does not, I am sure, seriously threaten her." 

fie felt a gertain peac^ and cQiiifort ^t this 
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partnership of interest, and it was with a 
deepening of this feeling that he now said : 

*' I have heard the great news announced to 
you this afternoon. I congratulate you upon 
it, as well as myself." 

"You mean Elinor's return," she said. 
** Yes, I shall be glad to see her, certainly, 
but, do you know, I almost dread any 
change ? " 

**This will be no change " he began, 

but she interrupted him. 

" The presence of any one who knows my 
past is a change," she said. " It creates a new 
atmosphere for me. But why do you say you 
congratulate yourself on Elinor's return? 
Have you any real meaning in that ?" 

" Yes — a very real one. It is a matter of 
great importance to me to see Mrs. King." 

**Tell me the truth," she said, looking 
straight into his eyes. "Are you thinking 
of asking her questions about me ? " 

" I am determined to do so." 

" Do you think it is kind to ask to know 
the things which I wish to keep from you ? " 

" I think, my dear and beautiful lady," he 
said, "that to learn the true history of your 
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past is the greatest act of kindness I could 
do to two people." 

" To two people ? " she said. 

*' To you — and to myself." 

*'It cannot affect you in any way, Mr. 
Jerome, and me it can affect only sadly. I 
am sorry if you insist upon asking Elinor, but 
I am certain she will tell you nothing. She 
has kept faith with me too well to be 
doubted now." 

He said no more, and she had some hope 
that he would abandon his purpose. 
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XII 



Frank Dexter continued to absent him- 
self, and Louie to carry out her new and un- 
accustomed r61e. She was tacitly encourag- 
ing her rich and ardent suitor all the time, the 
more so as she saw that her chaperon and her 
guardian had combined against her. As a result 
of this course she became unusually friendly 
with Mrs. Blair, and was in the habit of quot- 
ing the complimentary things which the latter 
said on the subject of Mr. Blessington Brown. 
She went out a great deal with Aunt Caro- 
line, also, and Violet was left more to herself 
than she had been since her residence with 
Louie had begun. She continued to study 
her young charge carefully, however, and her 
conviction as to the real state of her feelings 
for her two suitors gained strength hourly. 

It so happened that on the day before Mrs. 
King's expected arrival Louie and her aunt 
went off to the country to a house party to be 
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absent several days. How Frank Dexter 
learned this fact Violet could not guess ; but 
so it was that he called that evening for a 
long talk with her, at the end of which Violet 
had discovered, without his admitting it in 
words, that he was in love with Louie with 
all his manly soul, and desperately afraid of 
losing her. She retailed these conclusions to 
Mr. Jerome, who came in later, and who was 
as deeply interested in the matter as herself. 

" Aunt Caroline would like her to marry 
that little brute of a millionnaire," he said, ** but 
if I thought there was even a chance of such 
a thing I think I should abduct Louie bodily, 
and never bring her back home until I brought 
her back to reason, too. We must put our 
heads together and adjust this thing. I've 
always liked Frank Dexter — he's a good, 
manly fellow — but I never felt any special 
desire for Louie to marry him until I saw the 
possibility of this alternative. Now, how- 
ever, it has become one of the dearest wishes 
of my heart. How fortunate I am to have 
your co-operation, my dear, sweet friend ! " 

He spoke so quietly, he felt so confident 
that the brakes were down, that he had no 
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thought of disturbing her, and was surprised 
to see her look a little distressed. 

** How sensitive you are ! " he said. " I am 
continually in terror of hurting you. Do feel 
safe and at your ease with me, for, indeed, you 
may. Why may I not call you my dear, sweet 
friend ? Surely you are my friend and I am 
yours, whatever comes. Do you not agree to 
and acknowledge that ? " 

" Oh, I do, indeed, I do ! You will think 
me ungrateful, and God knows I am not 
You have been goodness itself to me lately, 
and I have valued your friendship all the more 
since Louie is a little changed to me." 

" It is only for the moment. She is not 
really changed," he said. ** Louie is young 
and thoughtless, while I am neither. If she 
has the advantage of me in being young, I 
have it in having got beyond the thoughtless 
stage. Believe me, dear, sweet friend," he 
said, lingering over the words again, "there 
can never come a moment in my life when I 
shall forget you, or the demand which your 
life makes on mine." 

The second time that she heard those 
caressing words applied to her they seemed to 
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her even sweeter than the first She was 
really not a strong and self-reliant woman by 
nature ; it was her instinct to put out feelers 
for support and help on every side, but cir- 
cumstances had forced her to stand upright 
and depend upon herself. It had been a long, 
long strain, however, and she was as weary of 
the effort as a vine which had striven to be a 
tree might be. To-night she felt the weight 
of this difficult self-support as she had never 
done before. A sense of weakness overcame 
her, and she looked at him with an entreaty 
to be protected from herself. 

He seemed to understand it. He got up and 
walked over to Louie's little bookcase, where 
a few favorite volumes were kept. Selecting 
one, he came back, and seating himself so that 
he could not look at her directly, he said : 

" I can see you are tired, and not equal to 
much talk to-night. I will read to you." 

The poem that he chose was ** By the Fire- 
side." His face was turned away from 
Violet, and she sat and looked at him, her 
pulses throbbing with a conscious joy. She 
knew that the poem was a long one, and she 
sank back in her deeply cushioned chair with 
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a complete abandonment to ease and enjoy- 
ment, and studied his grave face and lowered 
eyes more deliberately than she had ever done 
before. 

He did not see it, but it was a strange look 
that rested on him. Often in the past she 
had avoided looking at him, but now her eyes 
were free, and conscious of their freedom. 
Indeed, they seemed to revel in it as in a 
precious grace of unexpected license of which 
they would be soon deprived. 

How strong he was! The resolute face, 
beautified, as it undoubtedly was, by experi- 
ence and endurance, and by the noble choice 
between right and wrong ! That there had 
been struggles, would still be struggles, she 
could not doubt. The human animal in the 
man was strongly indicated by the massive 
jaw and strong brown throat. There were 
lines, too, about the lips — from which the 
dark mustache, showing a few gray hairs, was 
twisted backward — which the two natures 
within him had made. The thick, dark hair 
had threads of silver in it, too, but these were 
all things that appealed to Violet. She had 
known life too deeply, suffered it too keenly. 
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thing in their look, and in a faint quiver of 
the fine nostril made her aware that he was 
deeply moved. She had been so absorbed in 
looking at him that she had forgot to listen, 
and now these were the words uttered by the 
lips that she was watching : 

*' Ob, the little more, and bow much it is ; 
And the little less, and what worids away ! 
How a sound shall quicken content to bliss. 
Or a breath suspend the blood's best play. 
And life be a proof of this ! " 

Violet felt her heart bum. She was in 
terror lest he should look at her, and read her 
glance. She dared not look away, however, 
for fear that a motion on her part might 
cause him to turn. 

lie remained quite still, however, except 
for the movements of the clear-cut lips and a 
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faint, faint quiver of the nostril. Then there 
followed these words : 

" Had she willed it, still had stood the screen, 
So slight, so sure, 'twixt my love and her. 

I could fix her face, with a guard between, 
And find her soul, as when friends confer, 

Friends — lovers that might have been." 

Still they kept their places, motionless as 
two images, but now her attention to the 
poem was as eager as his own. Mingled with 
it though came momentary impulses, unlike 
anything she had ever felt before. She 
wanted to touch caressingly those whitening 
locks, and to tell him that she loved them for 
their mingled threads — showing the life of 
accustomedness, the knowledge of maturity. 
She wanted to smooth with her fingers, with 
her lips, the lines in that broad and candid 
brow — to still the longing of those lowered 
eyes, by giving them a long draught of the 
revelation which she knew there lay in her 
own. And mingled with these thoughts, 
these wild, unquestioned, only half-formed 
desires, were words. He was continuing to 
read: 

" For a chance to make your little much, 
To gain a lover and lose a friend." 
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It almost seemed as if he must be speaking 
to her. But no, he was reading, his eyes 
following the lines across the page. Her 
heart throbbed so that she lost a part of what 
followed, but presently she was conscious of 
this: 

" But you s]>ared me this, like the heart you were. 
And filled my empty heart at a word. 
If you join two lives there is oft a scar. 
They are one and one, and a shadowy third." 

Violet started visibly and uttered a little 
cry. Jerome raised his eyes from the book, 
turned and looked at her. She was conscious 
of an effort to avoid his glance — a weak 
effort which failed completely, for he caught 
that fervid, self-revealing gaze, and held it by 
the determined resolution of his own. 

She knew it was a sheer self-revelation. 
She knew that what she had felt spring into 
life, full-grown at that moment, was revealed 
to him with as strong a revelation as the 
secret of her soul was at that' moment re- 
vealed to herself. 

For many seconds — it seemed to them 
both long minutes — they sat and gazed into 
each other's eyes — a question and an answer 
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in each, denial of which on either side was 
useless. Then letting his gaze move from 
her, like the gliding off of a caress, he re- 
turned to the book and went on with the 
poem : 

" A moment after, and hands unseen, 

Were hanging the night around us fast ; 
But we knew that a bar was broken between 

Life and life ; we were mixed at last, 
In spite of the mortal screen." 

There was a little catch in his throat, but 
he quickly cleared it, and went on reading 
calmly : 

" I am named and known by that hour's feat, 
There took my station and degree ; 
So grew my own small life complete. 

As Nature obtained her best of me — 
One bom to love you, sweet ! 

" And to watch you sink by the fireside now 
Back again, as you mutely sit. 
Musing by fire-light — that great brow, 

And the spirit-small hand propping it, 
Yonder, my heart knows how ! 
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So the earth has gained by one man more, 
And the gain of earth must be Heaven's gain, too. 

And the whole is well worth thinking o'er, 
When the autumn comes, which I mean to do 

One day, as I said before." 
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The last words, and the tone of matter-of- 
fact simplicity with which they were read, had 
given Violet courage. She felt her weaken- 
ing powers rallied, her self-poise restored. 

** That's all," said Jerome, closing the book, 
and rising. " You are tired, and I must not 
keep you. Au revoir !'' 

He had left the room almost before there 
was time for her to answer, and without even 
looking into her eyes again, or so much as 
touching her hand ! 



XIII 

When Elinor King arrived at home she 
found a note from Violet awaiting her, prom- 
ising to come, according to invitation, and 
spend the next few days with her, but saying 
that she preferred to leave her family in un- 
disturbed possession of her for the first 
twenty-four hours. There was a postscript to 
the letter which read : 

** I have much to talk to you about. For 
the most part I have been content, but all 
this contentment would go if the ignorance 
which exists about me should be done away. 
Only you can do this, and I know you will 
keep faith." 

Violet was not to arrive until toward 
dinner-time, and as it was too soon for Mrs. 
King to be disturbed by other visitors, she 
was deep in the business of superintending 

the unpacking of her trynks when a card was 
brought up to her. 
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*' I really can't see any one just now," she 
said to the servant. " I thought you under- 
stood that." 

** I did, madam, but Mr. Jerome said it was 
a matter of great importance, and he begged 
you would see him for a few moments." 

Elinor looked at the card in some surprise. 
She had always known Pembroke Jerome, 
but she could imagine no ground for so 
special a visit from him. Suddenly she re- 
membered that he was Louie Wendell's 
cousin and guardian, and in an instant she 
said : 

** Say I will be down. Ask him into the 
back drawing-room." 

A little later, when she entered this apart- 
ment, she found Jerome standing there, his 
hat and stick in his hand. It was snowing 
hard outside, and he wore a long, fur-lined 
coat, with its collar open about the throat, on 
which there glistened a few flakes of snow. 
His fine, clear skin was healthily flushed by 
the exercise in the cold air, and his eyes 
looked dark and brilliant. 

" What a beautiful man ! " said Elinor 

under her breath, and her lips curled into a 
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smile of amusement at her own impetuous 
words, as she went forward to meet him. 

" You are going to forgive me for my in- 
sistence and presumption — I see you are!" 
he said as he shook hands. ** I should have 
been more considerate of you and of your 
people if it were not that I have a matter of 
the greatest importance to me to ask your 
assistance in." 

" Then take off your coat and make your- 
self comfortable. I am at your service." 

"Are you sure that you can spare me the 
time ? I will promise to be brief." 

" Perfectly sure, and you need not press 
yourself to hurry through. I was only un- 
packing and my maid can go on with 
that." 

Jerome laid aside his coat, with his hat and 
stick, and then coming to a seat beside her on 
the lounge, he said abruptly : 

" Have you any idea of the nature of this 
subject which I have told you is of such great 
importance to me ? " 

" I fancy that I have." 

"Will you tell me what your conjecture 
is?" 
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" I imagine that it in some way, directly or 
indirectly, relates to Violet Bertrand." 

** You are right — and it is directly and not 
indirectly." 

" Well ? " she said expectantly. 

" I have come to beg of you, as a very 
great service and favor, that you will tell me 
the facts of her past history — ^those, at least, 
of her marriage." 

**You are asking me to do what she im- 
plores me not to do — more than that — what 
she trusts me not to do." 

.** Yes, I ask you to go counter to her wish 
— to break that trust. It is much to ask, I 
know, but do you think I should be doing it 
without the very strongest reason which could 
possibly exist ? " 

Elinor looked at him with wide, excited 
eyes, in which doubtfulness and triumph 
were strangely blended. 

*'You do not object to plain speaking, I 
see ! " she said, ** and we had best be perfectly 
frank. I can make no response to your re- 
quest until you tell me plainly what your rea- 
son is." 

** It is what you must already have divined 
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— that I wish, if I can win her consent, to 
make her my wife." 

Elinor King, a young and happy wife her- 
self, could not help a throb of sympathetic 
admiration for the look that came into his 
face, as he solemnly and almost reverently 
said these words. 

" You have not then already asked her ? " 

** I have not — but only because she has per- 
sistently, though tacitly, forbidden me. She 
has tried in every way to make me feel that 
she is bound by her past — that any thought of 
marriage would be impossible, as well as 
deeply painful to her." 

** It is true," said Elinor, speaking slowly 
and as if with deliberate thought, "that she 
is bound by her past, but only because she 
chooses so to bind herself." 

" I am absolutely in the dark," he said, 
" but I want you to speak with perfect free- 
dom, and to understand this. If she is bound 
at present, my lips are sealed, but I am not 
shaken in my purpose. Clearly the man that 
she married possesses not one atom of her 
love, and therefore any bond to him must be 
a curse to her. It is from that curse that I 
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Ik3^ xo see ber freed — indepeiideiit of any 
axstrrxscx: to mrseiL It is for this that I 
hare come to ask Toor help." 

*^ What is it that Toa wish?" said Elinor, 
so doofacful of her own coarse that she pre- 
ferred that he should take the initiative — a 
thing he was not slow to do. 

''I want to know whether she is parted 
from the man whom she has been married to, 
by separation, absolute divorce, or death. 
Those are the three ways." 

" And what you beg me to tell, she begfs 
me to guard as a sacred trust" 

" But what I beg is for her sake ! If she is 
bound and wishes to remain so, she has but 
to tell me so once with her own lips, and I 
obey. If she is bound unwillingly to a villain 
and a brute, as the man who made her suffer 
must have been " 

**Ah, of that there cannot be a doubt. 
Brute, villain, criminal ! " she interrupted. 

** Then she should be freed The laws of 
God and man provide for it I am not 
thinking of myself, but of her — of her only, 
as I urge this necessity upon you," 

She saw the strained, impassioned earnest- 
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ness of his face, and an overwhelming im- 
pulse seized her, which, however, she was half 
afraid to put into effect. 

" Give me your hand, my friend," she said, 
" I have something to tell you that will 
agitate you deeply. Are you calm enough 
to bear it ? " 

The hand she took in hers was cold and 
nervous. The eyes that she compelled to 
meet her own were brilliant and restless, as 
with fever. 

**Try to be quiet, and so prepare your 
mind for a certain shock — but it will not 
be what you expect." 

"What is it? I am calm and quite con- 
trolled, I assure you. Anything is better 
than the suspense that I've been bearing. 
You can tell me nothing that will shake my 
resolution to set her free from the thraldom 
in which she has lived from the hour that I 
first saw her." 

" Yes, that shall be your task ! " she said. 
"You must succeed where I have tried and 
failed. You must break these cruel bonds 
which bind her — but they are not what you 
imagine." 
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" Tell me ! " he said, " the truth — the abso- 
lute truth — however horrible it may be." 

" It is not horrible," she said, ** it is merci- 
ful, happy, blessed. She is a widow, indeed, 
Mr. Jerome. The man she married has been 
dead for years." 

He sprang to his feet as if a shot had 
struck him. Surprise and bewilderment were 
the first feelings that he had, but their life 
was brief, and joy, delight, relief, exultation, 
triumph came in their place to take up their 
abode. 

" I thank the Lord Almighty," he said, 
fervently, " and I thank and worship you for 
what you have revealed to me. The task is 
mine to win her now." 

" Ah, well you may say task ! The fight 
is but only just begun. She is gentle as a 
child — the little tender thing — but it is a blade 
of steel in a velvet scabbard. Have I not told 
you, and has not she, that the result of that 
experience has been to make her set her face 
like flint against marriage — to feel that she is 
not for it, nor it for her ? You cannot imagine 
the horror, almost terror, with which she 
turns from the thought. She has a powerful 
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charm for men, and she has learned to fear it. 
I believe her strongest reason for wishing to 
hide the past, though not her ostensible one, 
was that very feeling — ^that if she were known 
to be free, marriage might be offered her — 
and this is a thing which she has passionately- 
desired to escape." 

His eyes were fixed upon her with a thirsty 
eagerness that made her feel that she must 
go on — to quench the fever of longing to 
know all which she saw written there. 

** I will tell you the whole story briefly," 
she said, in answer to this unspoken but pas- 
sionate appeal. " I met her first at school in 
France, where I was one of the little girls 
and she one of the larger ones. In spite of 
the difference in our ages, as important then 
as it is insignificant now, we were strangely 
attracted to each other. Her name was Vio- 
let Donald then, and she exercised, in spite 
of her inherent gentleness, a certain power in 
the school. She was an orphan and had been 
there for years, having no other home, and 
being, as she told me, poor, with only money 
enough to educate her. She was a favorite 
with the head of the school, Madame Bon- 
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houre, and her interest in and protection of 
me was of great value to me. She was 
truly like a little mother to me all that year, 
and when my own mother came, in vacation 
time, to take me away, she took a great fancy 
to Violet, and, to my delight, invited her to 
travel with us for the holidays. She agreed, 
and mamma got very much attached to her 
and was truly sorry to part with her, but she 
had one more year to make out before fin- 
ishing her education, and when we came back 
to America she returned to Madame Bon- 
houre's. 

"At first we heard from her often, but 
mamma's health, you know, was too frail for 
her to write many letters, and I was at a very 
capricious and impressionable age and let 
other interests crowd out the thought of Vio- 
let, though I never ceased to love and adore 
her as a sort of angel. 

** One day mamma got a letter from her 
saying that Madame Bonhoure was dead, and 
she was about to be married ! The two 
events were almost simultaneous. The man, 
an Englishman named John Bertrand, was, 
she said, much older than herself, but very 
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kind to her and very rich, and she was sure 
she was going to be very happy. He had 
seen her at a concert, where she had gone 
with the school, and had afterward sought her 
out and won Madame's permission to address 
her. Madame was ill at the time and very 
hopeless about herself, and had been much 
comforted, on leaving the world, at having 
her young charge so well provided for, 

'\ Well," she went on, after a pause, " that 
was all we knew for a long time. I was too 
young to understand much about it, but 
mamma was troubled. She said she feared 
Madame had known too little of the man, and 
that she did not like the look of a sudden 
marriage like that. She was literally * given 
in marriage,* according to the French custom, 
a thing that always makes me shudder, and 
her awakening was such as I fancy those 
French girls oftener have than we are per- 
mitted to know. Women are brave, and 
they are proud. Violet was both. She ceased 
to write to us, and we lost sight of her for 
several years — ^then she wrote mamma a letter 
to say that her husband had died suddenly, and 
making the impression that she was left poor, 
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for she said she wanted some sort of work by 
which she could make her living. Mamma 
was anxious for me to travel that year, and not 
able to take me herself, so she sent for Violet 
to come to us, and she came at once." 

" Here— to this very town ?" he asked, **And 
I did not know nor care ! Incredible ! Why, 
I feel her now, in the very atmosphere — with 
every breath that I breathe." 

" Yes, she was here, but only for a week, as 
the favorable season for our travels was ad- 
vancing. Mamma had long talks with her, 
from which I was shut out, but the result was 
that more than her old affection and respect 
for her returned, and she sent me off to 
Europe with her in perfect confidence and 
content." 

" Thank God for that good, good mother ! " 
he said. ** I can well imagine what her friend- 
ship and confidence were to that divine child. 
Go on." 

** During our travels — and afterward — I 
gained a clear insight into the whole situa- 
tion," Elinor said ; ** I was a grown girl and 
a very matured one, and, without giving me 
details, Violet told me all." She paused a 
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moment, and then went on : " Simultaneously 
with her marriage to this man, Violet discov- 
ered that he was coarse, brutal, unprincipled, 
and cruel. Her life was a long horror, but 
she does not seem to have been really con- 
scious of the fact that she might have escaped. 
It is astonishing how French women — and she 
was French by education and training at 
least — accept the finality of marriage. They 
do not even seem to comprehend intelligently 
that there is anything but acceptance, no 
matter how aggravated the case may be. It 
was so with Violet. She lived for those two 
' years a life of abject wretchedness, much of 
the time alone in a magnificent villa on the 
Riviera, but loneliness was the one boon of 
her life, for when he came he brought horror 
and agony with him. His mind and char- 
acter were repulsive to her in the extreme — 
and his inherent nature was worse. Finding 
himself scorned by the poor and friendless girl 
whom he had married, and whom he had ex- 
pected to submit to be his subservient and 
loving slave, he was as much disappointed in 
the bargain as she was, but betook himself un- 
scrupulously to his bachelor diversions, and 
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was content and even proud to dress her mag- 
nificently, load her with jewels, and appear 
with her in public to do credit to his taste and 
to stimulate the envy of other men." 

She stopped abruptly, checked by the look 
on her companion's face. 

" There is very little more to tell," she said ; 
" this was her life until, at the end of two 
years, death came and mercifully released her. 
For a little while she was stunned and could 
not realize that she was free. Then lawyers 
came and sought interviews with her and told 
her that she was rich. She recoiled from the 
thought with horror. To be rich on his 
money ! No, she had endured that oppression 
long enough, and now, if she was to be free 
indeed, she must be independent of him in 
death, though she had not been in life. 

** She had resolved to make no claim what- 
ever upon his estate, but a will was found 
leaving her the third of his large fortune. He 
had always been generous with money, and 
this was a generosity which cost him nothing ; 
but she could not bring herself to touch a 
penny of it. When she told the lawyers of 
this decision they asked what should be done 
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with the money, as it was actually and legally 
hers, and must continue so until she made 
some disposition of it. To give it away, even 
in charity, was to assume a right in it, and that 
she has never been able to bring herself to do. 
So there it is, her own, while she takes the 
position of a paid dependent and works for 
her living." 

"Oh, the woman of wonder!" he said. 
"How I reverence her, how I exult, how I 
glory in her ! Thank God, she has not 
touched that accursed wretch's money — and 
that she never will." 

Elinor looked at him with a surprise that 
soon turned into a smile of broad amusement. 

" Well, there are a pair of you, it seems ! " 
she said. " For my part I thought her very 
foolish and told her so, I never expected to 
find a man possessed of such Quixotic ideas. 
She could never make me see it as she saw it, 
so she gave up trying, but held on to her 
course." 

"It is a point on which I have often 
thought and wondered at in divorce cases — 
how a woman who has held the marriage rela- 
tion with a man could accept money from 
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him when that relation ceases — and yet good 
women and high-principled ones sometimes 
do it, even when there are no children in the 
case. Not she, however ! I could have 
vouched for this for her in advance." 

" But the man is dead " 

" Yes, but he died estranged and separated 
from her, and worse than a stranger. Could 
she live at ease on the money of the man 
who had loaded her with insult and cruelty ? 
Not she ! Not the woman that she is ! Oh, 
believe me, my friend, this is priceless knowl- 
edge that you have given me. One more 
question I have to ask. I had a frightful 
shock and blow not long ago, because of a 
cable which she sent to England. Louie 
told me of it She received a letter that 
upset and troubled her, and she cabled in 
answer the word * No.' You cannot im- 
agine the conjectures and the fears which 
this fact aroused in me — by reason of the 
fact that the cablegram was addressed to the 
name of James Bertrand." 

"John Bertrand's cousin and heir," said 
Elinor ; ** he had never seen Violet until he 
came to the funeral, and there can be no 
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doubt that he was tremendously impressed 
by her. He has tried ever since to get her 
to return and to enter into her rights of prop- 
erty. It is probable that his letter was on 
that basis, and no doubt it aroused abhorrent 
memories and so agitated and upset her. Oh, 
what a life of horror she has had, poor child ! 
No rest, no security, no protection, no 
home ! " 

** And all of these are at her feet — if she 
will only take them. You have been very 
good to me, Mrs. King, but I don't know 
what your feeling in this matter is. At least 
you will not hinder me " 

** I will help you with all the effort of my 
heart," she said, in a voice deeply moved. 
" I can argue with her more intelligently now 
than I could do as a girl. She was utterly 
sceptical about marriage. She believed that 
all married women went about the world as in 
a Hall of Eblis, holding their hands before 
their burning hearts. She dreaded it unspeak- 
ably for me, and I am not sure that she is 
quite convinced even yet that my assurances of 
happiness are not partly founded in pride and 
obstinacy. She disbelieves in marriage in to to, 
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and she positively repudiates it for herself. 
She says that a woman who has been the un- 
loved and unloving wife of a low and brutal 
husband has done with marriage — ^is debarred 
from it herself, and is not able to become 
worthily the wife of another man." 

** Sweet soul ! Sweet heart ! Sweet spirit ! " 
said Jerome. "God helping me, TU make her 
see that she is worthiest of all the world to 
give love and receive it." 

He rose and walked away across the room, 
and presently came back and stood before 
her. 

** I believe you will not misunderstand what 
I am going to say to you," he said. " It is the 
impulse of my heart to say it, and even if you 
do misunderstand, I will speak out. As it is 
known to you that I have been married to a 
young, beautiful, good and loving wife, it must 
be known to you also that I have loved before. 
Honor and honesty compel me to this admis- 
sion, and I make it willingly to you as well as 
to her. That love, however, was the love of a 
boy for a girl — almost the love of two children. 
It was bright and beautiful, and my memories 
of it are ever tender and ever sacred. But 
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that love, compared to this — this vigorous, 
masterful, overwhelming passion, the love of 
my life experience and full maturity — is indeed 
as water to wine. Give me your hand and 
wish me Godspeed, my friend, for on the cast- 
ing of this die depends my all." 

He stood up as he spoke, and Elinor, rising 
too, gave him her hand. 

" I will help you," she said, **not only with 
my wishes and my prayers, but with the best 
efforts of my head and hands. For instance," 
she went on, with a sudden smile, **you will 
want to see her. When ? " 

He gave her back her smile with a look 
half-confident and half-humble. 

" It must be at once," he said, ** though I 
tremble when I think of all there is at stake. 
It is her whole future as well as mine, for I 
swear that I could make her happy." 

" And I believe you from my heart ! I 
dare not encourage you to hope too much, for 
that gentle creature has a resolution which is 
like adamant — but I will stand by you and 
support you in the effort if it is a siege of 
years, and whatever my mind and my experi- 
ence tell me, my heart says that you will win. 
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But I must think where you can see her. She 
is engaged to come to me this afternoon." 

** Give me, I beg of you, the chance to speak 
with her to-night. I have never stood before 
her yet a free man, at liberty to speak his 
heart and do his utmost best. Always the 
possibility that she might be bound has held 
me back, but now the knowledge of her free- 
dom makes me free and I cannot wait." 

"You shall not. I was only thinking 
whether it would be best for you to see her 
here or there." 

" Let it be there, dear friend, if it may be — 
in the little green room where she lives like a 
Violet on a moss-green bank, as Louie ten- 
derly said. She is at home there, and so am 
I, and we should be free from interruption. 
Whatever my fate is to be I can bear it better 
there. I shall fight hard for her happiness 
and mine, but if the battle goes against me 
this time, I warn you I do not give up." 

** Not at the end of a dozen battles, in the 
face of a hundred failures — if I know you as 
the man you are, and Violet as the prize she 
is ! Very well, then, it shall be in the little 
green boudoir, and meantime I shall go before 
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you and do my best to prepare your way. Be 
there at half-past five, and if you find my car- 
riage at the door, as you will, go into the draw- 
ing-room and wait for me. God bless you. 
Au revoir / " 

He clasped her hands an instant and turned 
away. 

The snow was coming down in thick, soft 

flakes ; the ground beneath was frozen ; the 
trees above were bare. But there was spring 
and the promise of summer in his heart, as he 
walked along the crowded streets humming 
under his breath the refrain of his favorite 
song. 
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When Elinor King, a few hours later, hav- 
ing informed the servant that she would go 
up, unannounced, entered the green sitting- 
room where Violet sat alone, she surprised 
her friend in a mood of sadness and tears. 
The poor little Violet was prone upon the 
lounge with her handkerchief rolled up into 
a small damp ball in her hand, and too clearly 
tell-tale flushes on her cheeks and about her 
eyes. 

She sprang up, however, with a sudden cry 
of joy as she recognized her friend, and threw 
her arms around her with a warmth of affec- 
tion that the other heartily returned. 

** Oh, you precious ! " she cried. " How 
good it is to see you. How sweet it was of 
you to come ! " 

Then they stood at arm's length, still hold- 
ing hands, and looking into each other's eyes. 
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** Well," said Elinor, speaking first, " do I 
look like a happy woman or not ? " 

" Oh, Elinor, thank God for it, if you are 
happy. So few women are \ " 

" If ! " said Elinor. ** If I were not quite 
too happy to be revengeful, even to my worst 
enemy, I should inflict years of penance on 
you for the qualms and doubts and misgiv- 
ings of which you sowed the seed in my 
heart." 

" Did I, darling ? Then forgive, forget, 
absolve me. I did it all to try to serve you, 
to let my bitter experience profit you, if it 
could — but, oh, how glad I am that it was 
not needed." 

** Violet," said her friend, drawing her down 
beside her on the lounge and speaking with 
concentrated earnestness, "the first thing I 
have to say to you after all this long separa- 
tion, is that I have proved — not imagined, but 
proved — that your views of life, at least where 
marriage is concerned, are false. You 
thought, after an experience which was not 
marriage, that you were qualified to judge, 
but, dear one, you have been morbid, self- 
deceived, misguided, mistaken. Nothing but 
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experience could ever tell you what true mar- 
riage is, because words which flock to my 
lips in plenty are so much less forceful than 
feeling, and cannot describe what feeling is. 
My own dear, I have come home with a feel- 
ing that Fve got a mission to you — to give 
you my experience of marriage as an offset 
to yours." 

Violet shook her head. 

" I yield the point in your case, Elinor," 
she said ; "I see and am convinced. You are 
happy and you have found this happiness in 
marriage. I believe it never could have been 
with me, and now my past experience has 
made it a plain impossibility. The only 
happiness that I shall ever get from marriage 
will be through yours and Louie's." 

" Dear little Louie ! " said Elinor, smiling. 
**rm going to have her for a sister. Do 
you know it ? " 

" No — I wasn't aware, but all the same 
my own belief is that she is willing." 

*'And my certainty is that he is anxious. 
He hasn't said much to me, but it's enough 
for such a keen scenter of matrimonial aspira- 
tions as I am. It's simply got to be. He's 
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regenerated by his feeling for her already, and 
papa says he's a new man and on the way 
to being a successful one. So that's just got 
to be ! " 

** Oh, I hope and pray it may be ! " said 
Violet, impulsively. 

" What ! You match - making, Violet ? 
This gives me new courage. When did you 
ever want any one to marry before ? " 

Violet blushed and lowered her eyes for a 
moment. Then meeting her friend's gaze 
she said half-wistfuUy : 

** Ah, Elinor, don't expect me to be con- 
sistent. I hardly know what I want or think. 
I love you and I love Louie, and seeing how 
happy marriage has made you, makes me feel 
differently about Louie — or else it may be 
that all too plainly I have come to know 
that a woman cannot find her real and com- 
plete happiness outside of it — though she 
cannot find her completest misery elsewhere, 
either." 

** I think you are right. The one involves 
the other. But, oh, my Violet, my own 
friend, if I could show you my heart — my 
happy, satisfied, exultant heart — ^you would 
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not wonder that I long for that to come to 
you which has come to me." 

Her searching gaze was fixed on her 
friend's face, and it was vain for Violet to 
seek to hide the look of consciousness and 
agitation called up by her friend's appeal. 

** Don't you believe me, dear ? " said Elinor. 
** Don't you see and know that one woman 
has been made happy by marriage, and if so, 
why may not another ? " 

Violet did not speak. She only shook her 
head in sad and positive negation. 

** And," said the other, dropping her voice 
to a whisper, "if Elinor, why not Violet ?" 

** No, no, no ! " said Violet, in acute dis- 
tress. ** If you love me spare me such an 
appeal as this. Oh, Elinor, you do not know. 
You cannot understand. I can never marry 
again." 

** Listen, dearest," said Elinor, taking both 
her hands and coming very close to her, her 
steady gaze intent upon her friend's face. "If 
that were marriage — ^that miserable rack and 
bondage into which your young life was be- 
trayed, I would not injure you by naming it 
to you again — but, Violet, it was not My 
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child, it never was. Think of its very op- 
posite and you will have the truth. In place 
of brutality put infinite gentleness ; in place of 
coldness and distrust, absolute tenderness and 
faith ; in place of discord, harmony, and in 
place of antagonism and aversion, complete 
union and perfect love. Oh, Violet, your 
heart needs this — your nature craves it — ^your 
exquisite womanhood demands it ! Open 
your heart to receive this blessing if God 
sends it to you. You are lonely and desolate. 
Even if you had millions you have no home. 
Mine, as you know, is open to you — but there 
is no true home for a woman except in love.'' 

To her surprise and extreme relief Violet 
did not protest as she had expected her to do. 
She only shook her head and looked a gentle 
denial through two great tear-drops, which 
rose and dimmed her eyes. 

** You may be right in your theories of 
marriage," she said, ** for you, for Louie, for 
other women ; but not for me." 

" Yes, for you, too — for you particularly 
and supremely ! You are, of all women, the 
one who seems to me best fitted to enjoy 
and to satisfy love. I cannot bear to see the 
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sweetness of you wasted — the sensibility, the 
beauty, the youth, the loveliness." 

** No, Elinor, I am not young. I feel my- 
self old, old, old ! " 

" But love rejuvenates ! " said Elinor, " and 
something, I know not what, has been making 
you younger and lovelier since I went away.*' 

As she spoke the clock on the mantel 
chimed five. 

Elinor rose to her feet and went over and 
touched the bell-button. 

" I want the maid to bring up a parcel 
from the carriage," she said, and when Hester 
appeared she gave the order. 

It proved to be a large flat box, and Elinor, 
in her authoritative way, insisted on going 
into her friend's bedroom to open it. 

" Of course, I could not go to the East," 
she said, "without bringing you something 
Oriental, but don't be alarmed. I know too 
well the sort of thing that chimes in with both 
your beauty and your taste to attempt to 
array you gorgeously. This will suit you .to 
perfection — see ! " 

And she lifted out of the silver papers a 
marvellous white gown. It was dense white, 
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without a shade of cream, and of a soft light 
texture of cr^py cloth swathed in long wisps 
of deep white fringe. ** Oflf with that sad 
black dress, and on with this ! " she said, " I 
have set my heart on seeing you in it. And 
by-the-way, Violet, I forgot to tell you that 
one reason of my precipitancy in rushing in 
on you this evening is that I can't have you 
with me to-night. We are to have a family 
dinner — all the tribe to assemble — and it 
would only tantalize us both. So I came 
around to give you a kiss and a hug and to 
say that I will come for you myself the first 
thing to-morrow. I know you hate a lot of 
people " 

" Oh, Tm so glad you saved me from it," 
Violet began, but her friend cut her short. 
She had neither words nor eyes now for any- 
thing but the toilette at which she was assist- 
ing. Hester stood by and handed pins and 
gazed admiringly, but it was Mrs. King her- 
self who threw the beautiful thing over her 
friend's head and fastened the folds of the 
Greek drapery about her. 

It was made loose and yet it clung. It 
seemed to clasp and mould the lovely figure 
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at the same time that it left it free as a 
nymph's. 

And a nymph, a siren, an enchantress did 
the Violet look when she was swathed in it. 
The long Greek sleeves, split to the top of the 
arm — that gracious, rounded bend, where the 
form of woman is so infinitely lovely, and 
which modern fashion so often contrives to 
hide — showed, from shoulder to finger tips, a 
pair of arms and hands of wondrous beauty. 
For once Nature had done, even in human 
form, where she is most chary of perfection, a 
bit of perfect work. In every curve and line 
and contour Violet's arms were perfect, and of 
a white so matchless that it was not like milk, 
or snow, or marble, or anything in Nature, 
except just that flawless, perfect white which 
is never seen except in the skin of a red- 
haired woman. 

Elinor, who had begun her office by smooth- 
ing to a yet more burnished tint the parted 
masses of soft, rippling hair, now stepped back 
a few paces and gazed with rapture on the 
picture before her. 

" Why is it, I wonder," she said, ** that a 
red-haired beauty never looks so enchanting as 
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she does in white — and that no other woman 
in creation ever can look so enchanting as a 
beautiful red-haired woman dressed in white ? " 

Violet laughed. 

** I like your spade-calling," she said. ** Peo- 
ple usually call my hair auburn, or golden — or 
even, at a stretch, nut-brown." 

** I say x^^yfaute de mieux, for it isn't really 
red. I never know what to compare it to. If 
one could conceive of metal as soft as silk, 
that would be best, for I declare that in that 
twisted top-knot of yours I can see strands of 
gold and brass and copper and bronze ! Oh, 
but my Violet's a bonnie thing ! " she ended, 
clasping her hands and looking at her friend 
with a degree of delight, which, even from 
Elinor, Violet had never seen before. 

**How you would have ruined me if Fd 
been ruinable ! " she said. ** But fortunately 
no one but you sees all that in me, and so I am 
wholesomely obliged to put it down to preju- 
dice." 

" One touch more — and this is the last," said 
Elinor. ** The gown is from me and this from 
Egie. He takes great credit to himself, you 
must know, for having named you — ^given you 
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a sobriquet that the entire connection and 
every one who knows you have adopted. He 
sends this with his love to the Violet" 

She opened a box and showed a small gold 
comb topped with a bunch of violets in white 
enamel. 

While the recipient of this charming gift 
was admiring it, Elinor was admiring her ; but 
the clock gave one clear stroke and she 
started. 

** Let me stick it in your hair," she said ; 
** and now come back to the sitting-room. I 
must fly." 

When she had embraced her friend with 
unusual fervor she led her to the green lounge 
and made her sit down there among the cush- 
ions, saying : 

** I am compelled to leave you, but don't 
take off your gown yet. I love to feel you in 
it — a sweet white violet on its green bank — 
as I drive through the snow outside. It's a 
whim of mine, but please promise me." 

" Of course, FU promise you," her friend re- 
plied. ** I never felt anything more comfort- 
able. Bless your goodness ! " 

These were the words that lingered in Eli- 
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nor King's ears as she passed down the stair- 
case and entered the drawing-room, where 
Jerome awaited her. 

He did not speak, but came forward, hold- 
ing out his hands and looking at her with 
eager questioning. 

Elinor gave him a glance of positive exulta- 
tion. He did not read her thought, but she 
was thinking what a complement this man 
made for that exquisite piece of womanhood 
from whom she had just parted. 

**Well?" he said, as she remained speech- 
less. 

** I have done my part. The rest is for you 
to do. Remember what has been decided of 
old to be the barrier to the winning of fair 
lady ! " 

** I am no faint-heart ! " he said. ** I feel a 
power to do what God points me out as the 
thing to be done — and what my mind and soul 
and body are struggling for with all their 
strength." 

Elinor was impatient to be off, and as 
he walked with her to her carriage, she 
said : 

** I shall be intensely anxious to hear from 
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you. I have something in this little box by 
which you can tell me. Take her these, and 
if her answer is what I hope for, almost as 
ardently as you, put one of them into the en- 
velope and leave it for me as you are going 
home, I shall probably be dressing or at 
dinner, but it will give me the assurance I so 
crave. If you do not send it I shall under- 
stand that you have failed." 

** In the first battle only. I shall not 
quickly yield to any such decision." 

** That is the spirit that I like to see," she 
said, " the spirit that wins success — but women 
are unaccountable, and Violet can be as elu- 
sive as a sprite." 

A sprite she looked, and a vision of an 
angel as well, as, a moment later, Jerome en- 
tered her presence with a bunch of white vio- 
lets in his hands. 

She was seated on the lounge, in an attitude 
which she frequently took when thinking earn- 
estly — her head thrown backward and her 
hands clasped behind it. In this way her 
wonderful white arms were fully exposed, and 
the parted folds of her gown showed also a 
patch of her pure white neck, which Jerome 
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had never seen before, except in its close 
swathing of collar or lace. 

The afternoon was deepening toward twi- 
light, but the room was subtly lighted by the 
mingling of dying sunlight and the flame of 
the wood fire. He closed the door behind 
him and stood intensely still. 

She rose to her feet, the clinging folds of 
her gown falling, soft and heavy, about her. 
For some reason the words which she ought 
to have uttered did not come. 

For a full minute they stood so, the space 
of the small room between them. Then he 
came forward, moving slowly and not taking 
his eyes from her face, and so stood in front 
of her until she looked at him. 

The subtle delicious odor of the violets in 
his hand was wafted toward her with that look. 
She was keenly sensitive to both impressions, 
and she felt a sort of intoxication stealing 
over her, and a sudden trembling which she 
could not quite control. 

** The room is getting dark," she said, for- 
getting that they had not exchanged the 
usual formal greetings, ** I will light the 
candles." 
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"Not yet," he said, and stood there still 
before her, looking at her. 

In her absorption in her rushing thoughts 
she had forgotten her unusual dress, and made 
no allowance for the bursting of such a beau- 
tiful vision upon the eyes of the man before 
her. If she had known the adoration, the 
tenderness, the passion that crowded that 
man's heart, and, at the same time, the sense 
of freedom and release from long-imposed 
bonds, which his recent knowledge of her had 
caused, she would not have wondered at the 
power of the gaze with which he overwhelmed 
her. That sense of tremulousness increased. 
She felt afraid — not of him, but of herself, 
lest she should betray a thing, the knowledge 
of which had come to her, swiftly, silently, 
unmistakably, though as subtly as that breath 
of violets. 

** Elinor " she began half-helplessly, 

** she has just been here — I had not seen her 
for so long " but her floundering explana- 
tion seemed to do no good, even in relieving 
that tension of sweet pain upon her heart, or 
in bringing him to the point of the usual con- 
ventional intercourse. 
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But presently, something — a little distressed 
catching in her breath, perhaps — made a sud- 
den appeal to him. He withdrew his gaze 
from her and said, passing his hand across his 
eyes, and speaking with visible effort : 

** Yes, I saw her. I met her going out. 
But sit down, Violet, I want to talk to you." 

Oh, it was cruel to call her Violet, she 
thought! He must have known how it 
would loosen the reins of her self-posses- 
sion — and yet, try as she could, it was impos- 
sible not to feel it sweet. 

She had sunk back to her seat upon the 
lounge, and he seated himself upon the other 
end. 

** I saw her — agoing out," he said again, 
** but I had already seen her to-day." 

"Where?" she said, breathing the word 
forth softly, and with a little look of fear. 

" At her father's house. She was good 
enough to give me an hour of her time — dear 
woman that she is ! " 

Poor Violet ! Her heart beat suffocatingly 
and her helplessness was piteous. She felt 
that these two — her friends — had conspired 
together against her, and that she was too 
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weak to resist them alone. He divined her 
very thought. 

** Do we seem to you cruel ? " he said. " Oh 
Violet, it isn't so ! It is because we are your 
best and dearest friends, that we have opened 
our hearts to each other and confessed all our 
hopes and wishes for you. She knows my 
heart as I want you to know it, too." 

Complete silence. She tried to speak, but 
her tongue was dry, her throat ached. 

** You do know it — do you not ? " he said. 

She could not speak. She only shook her 
head. 

** Does that mean that you deny the knowl- 
edge — or that you refuse to receive it ? You 
cannot escape it now, Violet, and you must 
look at me, while I tell you." 

But her lowered eyelids did not move — her 
head fell lower, till the flesh of the rounded 
chin touched the flesh of the lovely throat. 

He put his hand between the two, and 
parted them. Curving his fingers softly, so 
that the sweet, smooth chin lay in the hollow 
of his hand, he forced her head backward, 
until, by stooping, he could see beneath the 
lowered lids. What was it that he saw there ? 
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What was it that she read in his revealing 
eyes, in that brief second's glance? Whatever 
it was, the revelation of it frightened her, for 
she closed her lids and held them shut, until, 
taking advantage of her blindness, he drew 
swiftly and silently near, and pressed his lips 
to hers. 

She did not move, even so much as to lift 
her eyelids. Blind to all outward objects she 
was the more keenly alive to the vibrations of 
joy, as for a brief moment their lips were 
joined in a kiss that was a very throb of life. 

When she opened her eyes there was a min- 
gled look of joy and distress in them, as she 
said : 

** I have given it up. You know. I meant 
to keep it hid, but it is stronger than I thought. 
Oh, be kind and merciful to me, now that I 
have so weakly betrayed myself, and let me 
talk to you and try to make you understand." 

He loosed his arms, and she glided from 
them. Sinking back upon the lounge, she 
covered her face a moment with her hands, 
and, after a strong effort at composure and 
self-control, she lowered them and looked at 
him. 
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But he was smiling down on her, with a 
look of such all-confident joy that her care- 
fully collected forces scattered, and she could 
feel nothing but the one supreme fact of love 
— ^given abundantly and as abundantly re- 
turned. 

**Oh, I want to speak to you," she said. 
** There are things that I must tell you. I 
want to think " 

** Don't think, my dear one," he said, ten- 
derly; "feel — enjoy — be happy. You have 
thought too much. You need think of noth- 
ing now, except this glorious fact — ^that we 
love each other ! " 

The fervor in his voice, the fire in his eyes, 
the clasp of the strong hand that he laid over 
hers, weakened her will and her resolution, 
but she said, with a great eflfort at self-com- 
mand : 

" I must think, and I must speak. Here, 
now, to-night, I must tell you why, in spite of 
all the feeling I have owned, in spite of the 
seal, which I have let you place upon our 
love, it must end to-night, and we must set 
about the hard task of forgetting " 

** Violet, dearest woman, precious child. 
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spare both yourself and me such useless words. 
What you would tell me I already know. I 
have gone to the roots of the subject with 
Elinor — she has told me all — ^absolutely every- 
thing." 

A wave of supreme relief swept over her. 
It gave her a sense of soothing comfort to 
know that he was in possession of her whole 
past history, as Elinor knew it all, and that 
upon the basis of that knowledge he had 
come to her. She had believed that that 
past would hedge her in from every thought 
of another marriage, but in so believing she 
had not reckoned on the coming of this 
over-mastering power that she was under 
now. 

As a bird that has been long imprisoned 
flutters and hesitates and doubts when its lib- 
erty is first given to it, so she faltered, uncer- 
tain and terrified, and looked at him with pas- 
sionate appeal. He seemed to feel, however, 
that she was no longer asking for help against 
herself, and the yielding to the call of love, 
but rather for help to comprehend and make 
her own the treasure of joy which had been 
laid at her feet 
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He read in her soul, through her eyes, the 
willing surrender of her heart to his, and she 
knew that it was so. 

When he opened his arms she came to them, 
and felt them close about her, strong, tender, 
and availing. It was a perfect reassurance for 
the present and the past, and an earnest for 
the future, which banished the last shadow that 
had been between them. 

The violets had fallen on the floor between 
them ; but, as soon as he could think, for joy, 
he remembered Elinor and his pledge to her. 
He picked them up, the little mute and fra- 
grant things that had been the witness to their 
happiness, and held them out to her. 

She took them, laying them against her lips 
and bending her head above them. 

** That kiss shall go to Elinor," he said, and 
told her of his promise. She was as pleased 
with the sweet device as a child would have 
been, and singling out one white blossom, she 
kissed it again. 

Then, taking a match from the mantel, she 
moved softly about, on little slippered feet, 
which he watched with a keen sense of exult- 
ant ownership, and lighted here and there the 
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candles which stood about, dressed in their 
soft pink shades. 

When she came back and stood before him, 
he sat, a man beside himself for joy, and took 
her measure, with deliberate delight, from the 
little comb that crowned her head to the slip- 
pers that shod her feet. 

She blushed a rosy red under his scrutiny, 
and when he sprang up, fire in his eyes and 
longing in his heart, and caught her to him, in 
all her exquisite loveliness, claiming her for 
his own, a wave of such supreme and perfect 
joy went over her that, for the first time, she 
felt the pain of all the past blotted out. 

Long afterward, when he was telling her 
the last of many fond good-nights, she put 
into his hand the little fragrant flower. 

** Elinor's white violet," she said, in ex- 
planation. 

" Mine ! " he said, straining her to him in 
the sweetness of a last embrace, and with this 

happy jest upon his lips he left her. 

• • . . • * • 

When Louie came home it had been de- 
cided that the wedding was to take place at 
once. She declared that she was very happy 
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over it, that it fulfilled one of her most ardent 
dreams, etc., etc., and yet she cried heart- 
brokenly and seemed so sad that Violet went 
to Elinor about it in distress. 

" It's all the abominable pride of that 
ridiculous boy, Frank," said Elinor. **The 
way people wotit live up to their privileges 
is one of the trials of my life. He believes 
Louie cares for him, or might be won to do 
so, but he hangs back because she has a fort- 
une and he has none. If she were poor I am 
certain that he would ask her to marry him 
to-morrow, and really he is in good shape al- 
ready for a beginner, and sure to go on to 
better things. He is obstinate, however, and, 
with Louie rich and himself poor, I'm afraid 
he will hang back and wait to get rich, until 
some other man marries her before his very 
eyes." 

This in due time was reported by Violet to 
her lover. She had suddenly got to be as 
great a match-maker as Elinor herself, and she 
and Jerome now put their heads together and 
concocted an intricate plot. Jerome was to 
go to Frank and tell him the true state of 
Louie's finances, and she, at the same time, 
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was to tell the same fact to Louie. Then 
Frank, instigated by Elinor, was to go to 
Louie and ask her to many him. If he suc- 
ceeded — a thing which no one now was so 
blind as to doubt — they were to be married, 
with the prospect of comparative poverty be- 
fore them, and then, when they had quite made 
up their minds to that idea, Violet was to 
transfer to them as a wedding present the 
entire property which she had inherited from 
John Bertrand, and which Jerome was as 
determined as she that she should never 
touch. It was her own, and she had to make 
some disposition of it, and this was one which 
completely satisfied her. 

This scheme, conceived by Violet, and car- 
ried through by her lover, her friend, and her- 
self, was a complete and perfect success, but 
was kept a close secret, so that the world of 
society never knew anything, except that Mr. 
and Mrs. Pembroke Jerome and Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Dexter were important additions 
to the social life, as were also Mr. and Mrs. 
Egerton King, and that the three happy 
young couples were extraordinarily attached 
to one another, and appeared to be bound by 
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some unusual and inscrutable bond which 
only they themselves seemed wholly to un- 
derstand. 

So Violet dropped forever the name of 
Bcrtrand, and had a pretty little visiting-card 
with Mrs. Pembroke Jerome engraved upon 
it ; and with this name she entered into a 
new, a beautiful, and a most happy life. The 
sobriquet given her by her friend's husband 
never left her, however, and wherever she 
went and shed the blessed atmosphere of her 
sweet and gracious presence, she was known 
as ** The Violet," and nowhere was she so ten- 
derly cherished by that name as in the heart 
of her husband. 



THE END 
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" It is a rare tale of the wars of the Commonwealth. The hero, Howel, is a young 
Welsh lord whose father gives him his hereditary sword and shiela, and sends him to 
battle for the king. His adventures in love and war are intensely fascinatine, and the 
reader puts down the book with extreme reluctance. The author has carefully studied 
the history of the times, and, besides being a thrilling tale, his story is a charming 
picture of the manners and customs of the day. It is a oook well worth reading." 

—New Orleans Picayune. 

"... a powerful romance by Owen Rhoscomyl of the swashbuckling days in 
North Wales, when the Roundheads warred against the Cavaliers, and Charles I. of 
England lost his head, both metaphorically and literally. . . . The picturesque 
and virile style of the author, and the remarkable power he displays in his character 
drawing, place his book among the notable pieces of fiction of the year. There is 

f>lenty of nghting, hard ridine, love-making, and blood-letting in the story, but the 
iterary touch given to his work by the author places his product far above the average 
of the many tales of like character that are now striving to satisfy the present demand 
for fiction that has power without prurience." — World, New York. 

" There is a vein of very pretty romance which runs through the more stirring 
scenes of battle and of siege. The novel is certainly to be widely read by those who 
love the tale of a well-fought battle and of gallant youth in the days when men carved 
their way to fame and fortune with a sword." — Advertiser, Boston, 

"... a rattling story of adventure, privation, and peril in the wild Welsh 
marches during the English civil war. ... In this stirring narrative Mr. Rhos- 
comyl has jpacked away a great deal of entertainment for people who like exciting 
fiction."— Commercial Advertiser, New York. 

" There is a flavor of old world chivalry in his tempestuous wooing of winsome, 
imperious Barbara, a charming love idyl. . . . The hot blood of the Welshman 
leads him into many and diverse dangers, yet so pliant is he, so quick of wit, and 
with hand ever on sword hilt, that one accompanies him with unflagging attention. . . . 
The scenes of the story are historic, and the author's fertile and ingenious imaginati<m 
has constructed a thrilling tale in which the dramatic situations crowd thick and fast 
upon each other."— Free Press, Detroit. 

" Owen Rhoscomyl, who wrote an excellent tale when he penned ' The Jewel of 
Ynys Galon,' has followed it with another, diflerent in kind but its equal in 
degree. . . . Deals with an entirely diflerent pha^e of Welsh legend from his 
former story, for it enters the domain of history. ... It is full of merit, and is 
entitled to (Miss muster as one of the successful novels of the season. . . . The plot 
is involved, and there is a mystery in it which is not wrought out until the concluding 
chapters. . . . The story will appeal strongly to the lover of romance and ad- 
venture."— Brooklyn Eagle. 

" He calls his book a * mosaic,' and if such it be its stones are the ouaint customs, 
strange ways, and weird legends of the Welsh, welded by strong and ciear diction and 
colored with the pigments of a brilliant fancy. Gav pleasures, stem war, and true love 
are powerfully portrayed, rivalling each other in the interest of the reader. And 
though the heroes and their castles have I'^u^ been buried beneath the dust of time, 
this writer sends an electric current through his pages making every actor and his sur- 
roundings alive again. He brings each successive phase of adventure, love, or battle, 
before the imagination, clad in language that impresses itself upon tne memory and 
makes the book fascinating."— Republican, Denver. 

" His story is a stirring one, full of events, alive with action, and gilded with sen* 
timent of romance."— Courier, Boston. 
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" Mr. Wevman ii a bimve writer, who imaginet fine thinga and deacribea thea 
iplendidly. There is something to interest a heuthy mind on every page of his new 
story. Its interest never flags,Tor his resource is rich, and it is, moreover, tlie kind oi 
astory that one cannot plainly see the end of from Chapter I. . . . the story reveals 
a knowledge of French character and French landscape that was surely never ac- 
quired at second hand. The beginning is wonderfully interesting." — ^Nbw York Tiicbs. 

" As perfect a novel of the new school of fiction as ' Ivanhoe ' or ' Henry Esmcwd ' 
was of theirs. Each later stoiy has shown a marked advance in strmgth and treat- 
ment, and in the last Mr. Weyman . . . demonstrates that he has no superior 
among living novelists. . . . There are but two characters in the story— lus art 
makes all other but unnoticed shadovra cast by them— and the attention is so keenly 
fixed upon one or both, from the first word to Uie last, that we live in their thoughts 
and see the drama unfolded through their eyes."— N. V. World. 

" It was bold to take Richelieu and his time as a subject and thus to challenge com- 

?irison with Dumas's immortal musketeers : but the result justifies the boldness. . . . 
he plot is admirably clear and strong, the diction singularly concise and telling, and 
the stirring events are so managed as not to d^;enerate into sensationalism. Few 
better novels of adventure than this have ever been writtm." — Outlook, Nbw York. 

" A wonderfully brilliant and thrillingromance. . . . Mr. Wmoan has a positivr 
talent for coticise dramatic narration. Every- phrase tells, and the characters slanc 
out with life-like distinctness. Some of the most fiiscinating epochs in French histor> 
have been splendidly illuminated by his novels, which are to be reckoned among the 
notable successes of later nineteenth-century fiction. This story of ' Under the Red 
Robe ' is in its way one of the very best things he has done. It is illustrated with 
vigor and appropriateness from twelve full-page designs by R. Caton Woodville." 

—Boston BstAcoN. 

" It is a skillfully drawn picture of the times, drawn in simple and transparem 
English, and quivenng with tense human feeling from the first word to the last. It is 
not a book that can be laid down at the middle of it. The reader once cau^t in its 
whirl can no more escape from it than a ship from the maelstrom." 

— PiCAYUNB, Nbw Orlbans. 



"The 'red robe' refers to Cardinal Richelieu, in whose day the story is laid. 
The descriptions of his court, his judicial machinations and ministrations, his partial 
defeat, stand out from the book as vivid as flame against a background of snow. For 
the rest, the book is clever and interesting, and overflowing with heroic incident. 
Stanley Weyman is an author who has apparently come to stay?' — Chicago Post. 



«( 



In this story Mr. Weyman returns to the scene of his ' Gentleman of Prance,' 
although his new heroes are of different mould. The book is full of adventure and 
characterized by a deeper study of character than its predecessor." 

—Washington Post. 



«( 



Mr. Wesrman has quite topped his first success. . . . The author artfully 

Sursues the line on which his happy initial venture was laid. We have in Berault, the 
ero, a more impressive Marsac ; an accomplished duelist, telling the tale of his own 
adventures, he first repels and finally attracts us. He is at once the tool of Richelien, 
and a man of honor. Here is a noteworthy romance, full of thrilling incident set down 
by a master-hand. "—Philadelphia Press. 
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*' It is less adventurous in theme, the tone is more quiet, and the manner mor« 
in keeping with the so-called realistic order of fiction Uian anything Mr. Haggard has 
heretofore published. ' Joan Haste ' is by £sir the most earnest, and in many ways the 
most impressive work of Mr. Haggard's that has yet been printed. The insight into 
character which it displays is almost invariably keen and true. Every personality in 
the story.is fully alive, and individual traits of thought and action are revealed httle 
by little as the narrative progresses, until they standf forth as definite and consistent 
creations."~THE Boston Beacon. 

" All the strone and striking peculiarities that have made Mr. Haggard's earlier 
works so deservedly popular are repeated here in a new spirit. Not only that, but 
his literarv execution shows an enlarged skill and betrays the master-hand of self- 
restraint that indicate maturity of power. His conception of character is improved by 
the elimination of all crudeness and haste, and his delineations are consequently closer 
to life. One is reminded strongly of Dickens in his admirable drawing of minor char- 
acters. Mrs. Bird is such a character. . . . The illustrations of the book are nu- 
merous and strikingly eood. Many of the scenes are intensely dramatic, and move the 
feeling to the higher pitch. . . . Even in the little concerns of the story the wealth 
of its imagination appears, jglowing in the warmth of its unstinted creations. There is 
a splendor in his aescription, a weird spirit in his imagery, a marvelous variety of 
detail, and at all points a creative force that give a perpetual freshness and newness to 
the fiction to which he gives his powers. To take up one of his fascinating books is 
to finish it, and this story of 'Joan Haste ' is not to be outdone by the best of them all. 
The strength, emphasis, and vigor of his style as well as of his treatment is to be 
credited to none but superior ^fts and powers. . . . 'Joan Haste' will become 
the favorite of everybody." —Boston Courier. 

Mr. Haggard's new story is a sound and pleasing example of modem English 
notion . . . a book worth reading. ... Its personages are many and well 
contrasted, and all reasonably human and interesting.^'— New York Times. 

" In this pretty, pathetic story Mr. Haggard has lost none of his true art. . . . 
In every respect 'Joan Haste' contains masterly literary work of which Mr. Haggard 
has been deemed incapable by some of his former critics. Certainly no one wiU call 
his latest l)ook weak or uninteresting, while thousands who enjoy a well-told story of 
tragic, but true love, will pronounce 'Joan Haste' a better piece of work than Mr. 
Haggard's stones of adventure."— Boston Advertiser. 

" This story is full of starUiog incidents. It is intensely interesting." 

—Cleveland Gazette. " 
" The plot thickens with the growth of the story, which is one of uncommon interest 
and pathos. The book has the advantage of the original illustrations. " 

—Cleveland World. 
*'*Joan Haste' is really a good deal more than the ordinary novel of English 
country life. It is the best thing Haggard has done. There is some character sketch- 
ing in It that is equal to anything of this kind we have had recently." 

—Courier, Lincoln, Neb. 
" In this unwonted field he has done well. 'Joan Haste ' is so for ahead of his for- 
mer works that it will suiprise even those who have had most confidence in his ability. 
__^T<> ,^?<^« who read Thomas Hardy's "Tess of the D'Urbervilles ' the atmosphere 
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missing, but Hardy's'power is tiKi^\e^7*^}iiimsKY'sM'AGAzi'iiB. ^^ ^ 
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" Granting that Norman Leslie was no myth, and was truly admonished by his 
superior to set down these £sicts in writing, and with all reverence for this clever monk, 
who kept such an excellent account of the exciting scenes he witnessed in his youth, 
we must believe that the delightful charm which pervades this quaintly pathetic tale 
is due to no one as much as to Mr. Lang. The Maid of Orleans takes a clearer, 
sweeter identity for his telling, and the reader must insist upon feeling indebted to 
this incomparable writer for one of the most beautiful and touching romances given 
to the world for many a long day."— Chicago Evening Post. 

" Mr. Lang's portrait of the Maid is a beautiful one. He does not etherealize 
her unduly— indeed he rather insists on her most human characteristics; and his 
portrait gains in lifelikeness from the skill with which he has woven into the story of 
her career as an inspired prophet and leader, little incidents showing her as the simple- 
hearted girl. The nero is supposed to be one of her body-guard, and his sweetheart 
one of her near friends. Although the Maid is really the central fissure, the story of 
the lovers and the dangers of the hero and the heroine is so skillfully woven in that 
the book is nothing like a history of France at the time, but is a real romance; and 
because it is a real romance lets us into the spirit of the time better than any history 
that ever was or could be written. It is dangerous to prophesy just after the reading 
of any novel, but it seems to us that this is one of the novels that ought to live, at 
least for a generation or two."— Colorado Springs Gazette. 

" A very charming tale of the days of Joan of Arc, his leading characters being 
chosen from the band of Scotchmen who went to France and participated in Uie 
stirring campaign under the leadership of the Maid of Orleans which rescued France 
from the English. The many readers and students who are just now attracted by the 
revival of interest in the character and achievements of Jeanne D'Arc should by all 
means read Mr. Lang's romance."— Review of Reviews, N. Y. 

" The story is admirably told in a style which reminds one of Stevenson's best 
work in historical fiction." — Boston Traveler. 

" A brilliant, vivid, dramatic, and historically consistent depiction of the career of 
that wonderful maiden Joan of Arc is presented by Andrew Lane in his skillfully 
wrought, close-textured, and adventurous romance called 'A Monk of Fife.* ... It 
has from beginning to end a lifelike coloring that the sympathetic reader will find 
nothing less than enthralling."— Boston Beacon. 

" Mr. Lang has made a most pleasing and readable romance, full of love and 
fighting adventures and exciting^ episodes. There is a quaintness about the recital in 
keeping with the period and which is an added charm. The story of Joan of Arc has 
been many times told, but never any more interestingly than in this book." 

—Boston Times. 

" A delightful romance. . . . Mr. Lang has made admirable use of his material 
and has given us a quaint and stirring tale that is well worth reading." 

— Brooklyn Eagle. 

" A picture, rich in detail, of the days of the Maid of Orleans ; and it is abundantly 
clear that the picture is drawn by one who knows the period, not only in its dry, 
prosaic sequence of battles and marches, but in the spirit and the speech of the time 
... a love story hardly less graceful and delicate thani^that of Aucassin and Nico- 
lete ; . . . the book will be well worth reading as pure romance, by turns idyllic 
and epic, and that it has as well a distinct value from its careful presentation of a 
period so confusing to the novice in history."— Critic, N. Y. 
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